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2SSAHAT this is an age of 





societies, colonial, revo- 


x 
4, lutionary, racial, and 
4, otherwise, goes without 
Py} ‘ 

: saying, and the very 


newest in existence is the one made 
the subject of this article. It was 
organized in Boston, in the historic 
banqueting of the 
House, on the evening of January 20, 
1597. 


room Revere 
The object of the formation of 
the society is well put in its constitu- 
tion. 
the foundation, and 
up-building of these United States, 


‘Believing that the part taken 
in settlement, 
by the Irish race, has never received 
proper recognition from historians ; 
and inspired by love for the repub- 
lic, a pride in our blood and fore- 
fathers, historic 
truth, this society has met and or- 
ganized. 


and a desire for 


Its mission is to give a plain recital 
of facts, to correct errors, to supply 
to passions, to 
shame prejudice, and to labor for 
right and truth. 


omissions, allay 


While we, as loyal 
citizens of this republic, are earnestly 
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Linehan. 


interested in all the various phases of 
its history, we feel that we should be 
false to its honor and greatness, and 
recreant to our own blood, if we did 
not make a serious effort to leave to 
those generations which will follow 
us, a clearer and better knowledge of 
the important work done by men and 
women of the Irish race on this con- 
tinent. People of this race born on 
Irish soil, have been here from the 
first, prompted in their flight by the 
motives common to all emigration, 
dissatisfaction with the old order of 
things, and the resolve to obtain a 
freer and better life in the new land, 
under new conditions. 

And so we have come together— 
natives Ireland, 


of American sons 


of Irish immigrants, and descend- 
ants of immigrants, even unto the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth American 
generations—to duly set forth and 
perpetuate a of these 
In the days to come that lie 
in the womb of the future, when all 
the various elements that have gone, 
and are going, to make the republic 


knowledge 
things. 
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great, are united in the American— 
the man who in his person will repre- 
sent the old races of earth—we desire 
that the deeds and accomplishments 
of our element shall be written in the 
book of the new race: telling what 
we did, and no more; giving us our 
rightful place by the side of the 


others. To accomplish this is the 





Rear-Admiral Richard Worsam Meade, U.S N 


First President of the American-Irish Historical 
Society. 
purpose of this our organization ; it is 
a work worthy of the sympathy and 
aid of every American who can rise 
above the environment of to-day and 
look into the broad future. Fidelity, 
truth, honor, are the watchwords of 
such a under their 
noble influence should our work be 


purpose, and 


done.’’ This is a broad platform, 


and its unanimous adoption is an 
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index of the course that will be fol- 
lowed. 

There will be no antagonism of the 
other races that are blended in the 
American of to-day, but there will be 
an earnest effort to have placed on 
record the part taken in the estab- 
lishment of this nation by natives of 
Ireland and their descendants. From 
the earliest period, so far as there is 
any record, colonists and immigrants 
to Ireland, as well as their descend- 
ants, whether Scandinavians, Saxon, 
became in 
the Irish 
themselves,’’ just as their descend- 


Norman, or otherwise, 


time ‘‘more Irish than 
ants here, from the very first, have 
of the 
They, as well as the descendants ot 
the 


love found expression in the names 


been American Americans. 


Gaels, loved Ireland, and that 
of the towns founded by them, in 
this, as well as in the other states of 
the Union. 

They loved each other, and their 
friendship shaped itself in the forma- 
tion of societies bearing names pecu- 
liar to the land of their birth, which 
they organized in communities whose 
residents differed from them in blood. 
The historian of Antrim wrote that 
when Rey. Mr. McGregor and his as- 
sociates came to Nutfield, there were 
many more of the same race and faith 
remaining in Boston. There they 
built their first church in 1 It 
Irish 


-7 
739: 


was known for years as the 


The historian 
mentioned said that its first pastor 
was the Rev. John Moorhead, but he 
did not mention this fact, viz.: that in 


-4- 


491 
names 


Presbyterian church. 


these same people, all bearing 
of the and 
nearly all of the same creed as the 
first settlers of Nutfield, met 
March St. Patrick’s Day, and 


same character, 


on 


17, 
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celebrated Ireland’s national holiday 
by organizing a benevolent associa- 
tion called ‘‘ The Irish Society.”’ 
None but Irishmen and the sons of 
Irishmen, or their descendants, were 
eligible to membership. Among the 
charter members were the father and 
uncle Knox. The 


were members 


of Gen. Henry 
General and his son 
did connection 
with the society when the General 
The Rev. John 


Moorhead was one of the first to join 


and not sever their 


removed to Maine. 


it after its formation, and for a hun- 
dred years after, it bore on its roll the 
names of the leading Irishmen and 
their descendants resident in Boston. 
The seal of the society bore the arms 
of Ireland. 

Its annual anniversary has always 
been held on St. Patrick’s Day, and 
for over a century a Catholic and a 


Protestant clergyman, representing 
the two creeds of the Irish people, 
have been present as guests of the 
society. James Boyd was its presi- 


dent in 1837, and delivered the cen- 
tennial address on the occasion of its 
one hundredth anniversary. He was 


a Presbyterian. In his address he 
alluded to the sentiment, which was 
then finding expression among some 
of the descendants of the founders of 
the that 
although born in Ireland, were not 
but 


society, he 


society, their ancestors, 


Irish ; for himself, and for the 


repudiated such state- 


ments. The founders of the society 
were Irish, and it was a vain effort to 
He 


was Irish, as they were; and he was 


rob them of their nationality. 


speaking on their behalf, as well as 


on his own. The spirit of this good 


transmitted his 


man was to son. 
Eighteen years later, in 1855, the 
first and only Know Nothing gov- 
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of Massachusetts, disbanded 
four companies of the state militia, 
composed of men of Irish birth or 
parentage, on the ground that they 


could not be trusted with arms, on 


ernor 


account of their nationality. Col. 
John C. Boyd, son of the ex-pres- 
ident of the Irish Society, was a 


He 


was a prominent merchant, and was 


member of the governor’s staff. 





Hon, Edward A Mosely. 


Secretary Interstate Commerce Commission. 


President-General, Washington, D. C. 


well known in business and social 
circles. 

On the day following the publica- 
tion of the order disbanding the com- 
panies, he sent a letter to the gover- 
nor, resigning his position, for the 
reason that being of the same nation- 
ality, he, too, was unworthy of the 
place to which he was appointed. 
The governor promptly replied, in- 
forming him that his order was aimed 
only at those Irish who were of the 
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Catholic faith, and not at men like 
him who were Protestants. Colonel 
Boyd published the governor's letter, 
and his own reply, which insisted on 
the acceptance of his resignation, as 
he was Irish 
Catholics, and re- 
sented the insult to his nationality. 
When the Civil War broke out, 
Governor Gardner not only failed to 
respond to the call for troops, but 
allied himself with the party which 
was opposed to its prosecution. The 
men whom he had driven out of the 
state militia were among the first to 
enroll themselves in the ranks of the 


considered he 
those 


as as 


who were 





Irish Ninth Massachusetts, one of 
Thomas Hamilton Murray 
Editor of the 7r7hune, Pawtucket, R. I. Sec 
retary-General. 
the first three years’ regiments, 
which was led to the front by the 
gallant Colonel Cass, who com- 


manded one of the disbanded com- 
panies, and who sealed his loyalty to 
his adopted country with his life’s 
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blood at Malvern Hill in June, 
1862. 

When President Andrew Jackson 
visited Boston, the Irish Society gave 
him a_ reception. Boyd 
the welcome, 
and alluded therein to their common 


origin. 


President 
delivered address of 
In reply, the distinguished 
visitor said he had always been proud 
of the country and countrymen of his 
father, and most devoutly prayed for 
the day when Ireland might enjoy 
the blessings of freedom which she 
so richly deserved through the sacri- 
fices made for liberty by her sons. 
Colonel Boyd, however, was not the 
only American of Irish origin to re- 
sent the action of Governor Gardner. 

Gen. Benjamin F. Butler was then 
in command of the Sixth Massachu- 


setts. He refused to comply with 


the order, one of the companies 
being attached to his regiment, and 


was removed from his position. In 
him the newly arrived immigrants 
from the land of his ancestors always 
found a stanch defender, ready at 
all times to return with interest any 
attack made on them on account of 
their nationality. 


matters of record: 


These facts are all 
the roll of mem- 
bership of the Charitable Irish So- 
ciety of Boston is the evidence; yet 
how much credit does the Irish race 
receive therefor from modern writers ? 
Not a word. There is nothing in the 
writings devoted to New Hampshire 
history for the past forty years that 
would lead the reader to infer that 
there were any Irish people in the 
state before the Revolution; yet our 
records make mention of them almost 
from the first. Field, 
came here about 1631, is styled ‘‘ An 


Darby who 


He is 
credited with being the first white 


Irish soldier for discovery.’’ 
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man to ascend Mt. Washington. The 
first of the Shannons, one of the early 
families of Portsmouth, was a Dublin 


man. ‘The Vaughans went from Ire- 


land to Wales, and from thence to 
America. Col. David Dunbar, who 
was lieutenant-governor of New 


Hampshire when Belcher was gov- 


ernor, was an Irishman, and his 
superior, who did not love him, fre- 
quently reminded him, as our records 
show, of his nationality in not very 
endearing terms. Pierce Long came 
from Limerick to Portsmouth before 
the 


mercantile house there; his son, Col. 


Revolution, and established a 
Pierce Long, commanded one of the 
of the 


Continental line, was a member, later, 


New Hampshire regiments 
of the executive council, and repre- 
sented his state in the national con- 
gress. 

Joseph Ryan, a native of Ireland, 
was Governor Wentworth’s secretary 
the Another, 
Benjamin Gile, was one of the first 


before Revolution. 
settlers of Newport, and for years its 
Maurice 
both 
were among the first 
30th men- 
tioned in the town history as being 


citizen. 
Lynch and Tobias 


most prominent 


Sutler, na- 
tives of Galway, 
settlers of Antrim. are 
Annis, who, accord- 
the first 
house in Warner, was born in Ennis- 
killen, 
Great 


well educated. 
ing to Harriman, erected 
Ireland. The historian says 
Britain, but the town men- 
tioned is in Ireland, and Annis is but 
another form of Ennis, Innis, or Mac- 
Ginnis. On an old slate gravestone 
in Canterbury Centre is an inscrip- 
It is 
written by the person whose ashes 
It 
‘* Hibernia 
Columbia nurtured 


tion which tells its own story. 


rest there, and who died in 1820. 
runs about as 
birth, 


follows: 


gave me 
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me, Nassau Hall taught me; I have 
fought, I have taught, and I have 


labored with my hands; and now the 


earth possesses me in her bosom. 
Kind friend, draw near, and take 
heed, for to such must thou come 





Hon 


. John C 


Linenan. 


Insurance Commissioner of New Hampshire. 
Treasurer-General. 


likewise.’’ The stone was _ placed 
there in memory of Capt. Henry 
Parkinson, quartermaster of John 


Stark's regiment, an Irishman, a sol- 
dier, a school-master, and a farmer. 

Since the institution of Memorial 
Day, his grave is decorated each year 
by a detail from William I. Brown 
Post 31, G. A. R., of Penacook. 

Who not read of the 
school-masters New Hampshire 
over a century ago? 


has Irish 
of 
They receive 
honorable mention in the records of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
but the present generation knows 


them not. They are spoken of as be- 


ing of good family and well educated. 
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Among them were Maurice Lynch, 
Tobias Butler, Benjamin Gile, Ed- 
ward Evans, Humphrey Sullivan, 
Patrick Guinlon, John Sullivan, and 
Henry Parkinson. 


Sullivan have 


The sons of John 
in 


mark 


made their 





Thomas B. Lawler 


Librarian and Archivist, Worcester, Mass 


their day and generation, as well as 
their but until lately 
they have not been credited by New 
Dr. 
Quint, who delivered the address at 
the dedication the Sullivan 
monument, was the first to place it 
squarely on record. 


descendants, 
Hampshire writers to Ireland. 
of 


The services of 
the Sullivans alone would entitle Ire- 
land to honorable mention in our 
state papers. 

The founder of the family taught 
school here for over half a century. 
One of his sons, John, was the only 
major-general from New Hampshire 
in the Continental army, one of our 
first presidents, attorney-general, the 


first United States judge, and one of 
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the greatest men, all round, the state 
has thus far produced. Another son, 
James, was governor of Massachu- 
historian of 
Maine, president of the Massachu- 
setts 


setts, attorney-general, 


Historical Society, etc., ete.; 
and the two remaining sons, Daniel 
and Eben, were captains in the Con- 
tinental army,—the first of the two 
dying in the service. his 


One of 


grandsons was governor of Maine; 
another, United States senator from 
New Hampshire; the descendants of 
James have been, and are, among the 
wealthiest and most influential fam- 
ilies in the old Bay State. Col. Her- 
Mooney had command of a 
regiment in the Revolutionary War, 
and with 


cules 


him, of lesser rank or 


serving as privates, were many 


whose names, like his, denote their 
origin. These are but a few of the 
many whose names can be found in 
our The McClearys 
occupy an honorable position in our 
history. If 


nationality, an examination of any 


state records. 


any one doubts their 
city directory to-day will prove that 
ninety-nine out of every one hundred 
men bearing that name will be found 
to Irishmen As 
much Murphy, of 
Duffee, or of Duffy, with or without 
the Mac. latter are 


Irish of the Irish, and have been in 


be or their sons. 


can be said of 


These names 
evidence in the state for over a hun- 
dred and fifty years. 

What names are more common to- 
Irish people in New 
Hampshire than Kenny, Kelly, Hart, 
Connor, Gilmore, Moore, Neil, Brad- 
ley, Martin, Healy, Haley, Garvin, 
Quigly, Sweeney, Sullivan, Casey, 
Pendergast, Cleary, Cole- 
man, McLaughlan, 
Cogan, Barry, Driscoll, Leary, Fitz- 


day among 


Mooney, 


Connell, Kean, 
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Manahan, 
Sexton, Moloney, 


gerald, Looney, Jordan, 
Linehan, McMa- 
han, Quinn, Carroll, Lynch, McCor- 
mick, Murphy, Duffy, McGowan, 
Butler, Roach, McCall, McGill, 
Flynn, Connolly, Donnelly, Mullen, 
McDermott, Yet 


there is not one of those names, as 


Hogan, etc., etc. 


well as many more as Irish in ap- 
pearance, that will not be found in 
our state to the 
outbreak of the war for independ- 


records from 1631 


ence. 
In Colonel Hazen’s Congress's Own 
Continental there 


regiment alone, 


were eleven companies composed 
almost wholly of men bearing Irish 
names. Four other companies in the 
same regiment were 


tirely of 


composed en- 
Fault 
is found in Grand Army circles with 


French Canadians. 
certain school histories of the United 
States for the manner in which they 
treat the Civil War, 
of Irish origin can find a more se- 


but Americans 


rious cause for complaint in the same 
works, for in mentioning the various 
races contributing to the population 
of this country before the Revolution, 
no credit is given to the Irish at all, 
yet Ramsey, who was an active pa- 
triot, a the Continental 
congress, and the author of the first 
history of the United States, said, 
that, from Ireland, the United States 
to the date of his history, about 1787, 


member of 


or 1790, received the major part of 
its emigrants. Ramsey was the son 
of an Irish Presbyterian, and born in 
Pennsylvania. His history was pub- 
lished by Matthew Carey of Philadel- 
phia, a Catholic and a native of Ire- 
land. 
the 


writer 


The latter was the father of 
well-known Henry C. Carey, a 
political 


Pennsylvania, the 


on economy. In 


situation before 


133 


. 


the Revolution, so far as the affilia- 
tions of the Irish people were con- 
cerned, was about the same as in 
‘The Friendly Sons of St. 
Patrick,’’ a 


Boston. 
convivial association, 
was organized some years before the 
Revolution, in Philadelphia. 

Before its the Irish 
merchants of that city had organized 
‘* The Fire Bucket Bri- 
gade’’ for mutual protection. 

This was merged into the new so- 


institution, 


Hibernia 


ciety, but the formation of the com- 
pany was kept intact, existing even 
to this day under the name of the 
‘‘Hibernia Fire Engine Company.’ 
This company has always affiliated 
with the society of which it is a part. 
During the Civil War it was the nu- 


cleus of two full regiments which 


, 
_ 


-~ 





T. Russel! Sullivan 


Great-great-grandson of Gov. James Sullivan. 


Of the Executive Council, Boston. 


were sent out fully 
equipped by the society. 


Friendly Sons of St. 


armed and 
To ‘‘ The 


Patrick’’ be- 


longed the leading Irishmen of the 
Quaker city, Catholic and Protestant. 
There were many of the former, for 
that colony was the most tolerant of 
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Smith. 


Hon. Josept 


Of the Executive Council. Secretary Board of 


Police Commissioners, Lowell, Mass. 


the thirteen. The membership num- 
bered about eighty-three, and nearly 
every man was engaged in one ca- 
pacity or another in the war for inde 
pendence. (General Washington was 
an adopted member.) Among them 
were Commodore John Barry, ‘‘ The 
Father the 
Gen. Stephen Moylan, commander 
the Gen. Edward 
Hand, adjutant-general in the Con- 
tinental 
Gen. 


of American Navy”’ 


of Dragoons ; 


army; Gen. John Hogan, 
Henry Knox, Gen. Anthony 
Wayne, Gen. Daniel Morgan, and 
many others of lesser rank, and with 
them were George Meade, the grand- 
father of the hero of Gettysburg ; 


business 


his 
partner, Thomas Fitzsim- 
mons, who was the last of the signers 
of the Constitution to Blair 
McClenachan, whose statue is one of 
the four at the base of the Trenton 
battle monument; Thomas McKean, 


and many others who were eminent 


die; 
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in civil life. Owing to the arrival of 
many Irish emigrants after the Revo- 
lution, large numbers of whom were 
in needy circumstances, the society 
was changed from a convivial to a 
benevolent association, in order to 
extend aid to their destitute country- 
men; and its title changed to that 
ot 


‘The Hibernian Benevolent So- 


ciety,’’ which name it bears to this 
day. The first president of the new 
society was Thomas McKean, in his 
day one of the most prominent men 
in the country. In 1887, during the 
the 


Constitution in Philadelphia, this so- 


celebration of the centennial of 
ciety gave a reception and banquet 
to the visiting governors. The pre- 
siding officer was ex-Governor Cur- 
tin, who was of Irish parentage. In 


Pennsylvania, men of his blood made 


their mark early. James Logan, 
William Penn’s first governor, was 
born in Ireland. The library in ex- 


istence to-day, bearing his name, is 
an All 
these facts are good illustrations of 


index of his character. of 
the labor to be performed by the new 
Ordinarily the mention of 


the institution of a Masonic lodge in 


society. 


New Hampshire in 1770, or there- 
the St. 
Patrick, would be takén as an indi- 


abouts, bearing name of 
cation of the presence of men of Irish 
blood ; Stark's 
rangers at Fort William Henry, on 
March 17, 
grog, to celebrate St. Patrick's Day 
properly; or the toast given at the 
banquet in Wyoming to Sullivan and 


or the demand of 


for an extra ration of 


his victorious troops, on the return 
from the campaign against the Six 
Nations; namely, that ‘‘ The king- 
dom of Ireland merits a stripe in the 
American standard ;"’ 
that of the 


fact 
generals holding 


or the 
five 
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command in this expedition, two, 


Sullivan and Clinton, were of Irish 
parentage, and Hand and Maxwell, 
Irish birth; the fifth was Light 
Infantry Poore, of New Hampshire; 
or the fact that during the Revolu- 
tionary period, John 
this James Sul 
Massachusetts ; 


of 


Sullivan was 


governor ol state : 


livan, of Thomas 
surke, a native of Galway, governor 
North 


a native of Dublin, governor of Penn- 


of Carolina; George Bryan, 
sylvania; Edanus Burke, a native of 
Galway, first chief justice of Georgia 
and South Carolina : 


a native of Cavan 


Sutler, 
first United States 


Pierce 


senator from South Carolina, and 
many others, whose names are on 
record: men like Charles Carroll, of 


Carrollton, and Thomas 
South Carolina 


laration 


Lynch, of 
signers of the Dec 
of Independence; and of 
Daniel Carroll and Thomas Fitzsim- 
the Constitution : 
and of John Carroll, the first Cath 


olic bishop in the United States. 


mons, signers of 


Last, but not least, the gallant 
O'Brien, of Maine, whose _ blood 
flowed in the veins of the fearless 


John P. Hale. 
rial enough to justify the organiza- 


Surely, here is mate- 
tion and encourage the members of 
the American-Irish Historical socie- 
ty. 


bers 


The membership already num- 
over 300. Many of them are 
men of national repute, and all are 
men of character. They comprise 
Americans of the eighth generation, 
the 


There is no religious or race 


as well natives of Emerald 


Isle. 
test; Catholics, Presbyterians, Epis- 


as 


copalians, Methodists, etc., both lay 
and clerical, are enrolled in its ranks. 
The first president-general of the so- 
Meade, 
retired, of Philadelphia, 


ciety Rear - Admiral 


Ui. 


was 
i 
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Pa., a nephew of Gen. George Gor- 
don Meade, and a great-great-grand- 
son of the founder of the family in 
this country. 
ton. D.C... 
gretted. 


He died at Washing- 


May 4, 1897, deeply re- 





The present officers are, 
President-General, Edward A. Mose- 


ley, Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C.; secretary- 


general, Thomas Hamilton Murray, 
editor Pawtucket 777bune ; treasurer- 
general, John C. Linehan, Concord, 
N. H.; librarian, B. 
ler, Worcester, executive 


Thomas Law- 
Mass.; 
council, in addition to the foregoing, 
Robert L,. Thompson, Philadelphia, 


Pa.; Thomas Dunn English, New- 


ark, N. J.; James Jeffrey Roche, 
Boston, Mass.; Maurice F. Eagan, 
Catholic University, Washington, 


D. C.; Joseph Smith, Lowell, Mass.; 
Thomas J. 
By Russell 


Mass.: 
Mass. 


Gargan, Boston, 


Boston, 


Sullivan, 





James Jeffrey Roche 


Editor of the Boston P7/o/. 
Council. 


Of the Executive 
Massachusetts. 
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Twenty-four states are already 
represented in the membership of the 
organization, extending from Ver- 
mont to Utah. No tests, other than 
that of character and devotion to 
the society's objects, shall be applied 
to membership. Among the state 
vice-presidents are, for Maine, James 
Cunningham, Portland; New Hamp- 
shire, T. P. Sullivan, Concord; 
Massachusetts, Osborne Howes, Bos- 





Hon. Thomas J. Gargan. 


Of the Executive Council, Boston. 


ton; Rhode Island, M. J. Harson, 
Providence; Connecticut, Joseph 
Forsyth Swords, Hartford; New 
York, Gen. James R. O’Beirne; 
New Jersey, Hon. William Mc- 
Adoo; Pennsylvania, Gen. St. Clair 
A. Mulholland; Georgia, ex-United 
States Senator Patrick Walsh; Ohio, 
Rev. George W. Pepper; Indiana, 
Rev. Andrew Morrisey, president 
of the University of Notre Dame; 
Michigan, Hon. T. A. E. Weadock ; 
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District of Columbia, J. D. O’Con- 
nell. 

The society is constructed on a 
broad and liberal plane; it is non- 
sectarian and non-partisan; being an 
American organization in spirit and 
principle, it greets and welcomes to 
its ranks Americans of whatever race 
descent, and of whatever creed, who 
take an interest in the special line of 
research for which the society is or- 
ganized. 

As one of the principal objects of 
the institution of the society is the 
correction of what are considered 
erroneous conclusions regarding the 
early settlers in this country from 
Ireland, an analysis of the member- 
ship roll cannot help being of inter- 
est to all concerned in the subject. 

Modern writers claim that the 
people who came here early in the 
eighteenth century from that coun- 
try were pure Scotch, and that even 
the term ‘‘Scotch-Irish’’ is a mis- 
nomer, no Irish blood flowing in 
their veins. Conceding that those 
from the north of Ireland were of 
Scotch origin, and as such different 
in blood from the native Irish (a con- 
cession, however, which is not made, 
for every reader of history who is 
not blinded by prejudice must 
acknowledge their common origin), 
there were thousands of undoubted 
native Irish stock, not only from the 
north, but as well from the south, 
east, and west of Ireland, who had 
distinguished themselves in one way 
or another, but who have been 
classed, without discrimination, with 
the so-called ‘‘Scotch-Irish.’’ A 
few illustrations will prove this. 
Many of the names of the members 
of the ‘‘American Irish Historical 
Society ’’ who consider themselves of 
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Irish descent, were borne men 


who had aided in the establishment 


by 


or maintenance of the Republic, and 
were the 


moters of the struggle which gave us 


among most active pro- 
independence. 

Commodore John Barry, a native 
of Wexford, Ireland, is styled ** The 
This 


proud title has never been disputed. 


father of the American navy.”’ 


It is given him in the authorized his- 
tory of that branch of the service. A 
braver man never trod the quarter- 
deck of a man of war, and all writers 
unite in saying that his private life 
was irreproachable. Rev. John E. 
Barry, vicar-general of the diocese 
of New Hampshire, represents the 
name in the society. Thomas Burke, 
a native of Galway, was the first gov- 
ernor North after the 
adoption of the Constitution, and one 


of Carolina 
of the most active patriots in that 
colony. Edanus Burke, a native of 
Galway, was the first chief justice of 
South 
namesake one 


Carolina, and 
the 


There is a 


Georgia and 


like 


active men in his colony. 


his ol most 
tradition that both were graduates of 
St. Omers, the Irish college in exist- 
ence in Paris during the penal days. 
It will not be amiss to state that the 
colonies had a the 
English parliament at the same time, 
in the person of the Hon. Edmund 
Burke. Mr. J. 


perintendent of schools in Lawrence, 


warm friend in 


Edmund Burke, su- 


is the representative of the name in 
the society. 

Morris O’Brien, a native of Cork, 
Ireland, came over long before the 
Revolution and settled in Maine. He 
and his seven sons took part in the 
capture of the first British vessel after 
the outbreak of hostilities. Two of 
the sons, John and Jeremiah, were 
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commanders of vessels of war, one of 
which was named the A/7bernia, and 
distinguished themselves during the 
Capt. Jeremiah O’Brien 
was living in 1840. He had com- 
mand of the expedition in which his 


struggle. 


father and brothers participated, and 
an account of it, taken from his lips, 
was published in the proceedings 
of the Massachusetts Historical Gen- 
ealogical The 


Society. youngest 





Theodore Roosevelt. 


Hon. 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy. Member of 
Executive Council. 


brother was the second in command 
under Jeremiah. He was mortally 
wounded during an engagement with 
a British vessel, dying at the age of 
twenty-three. His daughter, Mary 
O’Brien, was the mother of the Hon. 
John P. Hale of New Hampshire, 
one of the most uncompromising foes 
The descend- 
ants of Morris in Maine have never 


of human slavery. 


dropped the O’. They have been 
and are among the most substantial 
citizens of the Pine Tree state. 
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George Bryan, a native of Dublin, 
Ireland, the first of 
Pennsylvania after the adoption of 
the Constitution, and was prominent 
like Hale, 


was governor 


in the cause of freedom: 





Thomas Addis Emmett, M. D. 


of New York. 


Grandson of Thomas Addis Emmett, and grand 
nephew of Robert Emmett, the Irish martyr. 
‘When my country takes its place among the 
nations of the earth, then, and not till then, let 
my epitaph be written.” 


he was a determined opponent of 
slavery. 
Jonathan Bryan was a member of 


the Royal Council in Georgia. He 
cast his lot with the patriots and 
with them shared in the privations 
and glories of the war. No one in 
that colony took a more active part 
in the with 


him was William O’Bryan, who was 


struggle. Associated 
a member of the first provincial con- 
gress, July 4, 1775, and who bore an 
honorable part in the contest. On 


the adoption of the constitution, he 
was chosen one of the first two state 
Still another was Hugh 


treasurers. 
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Bryan, who sat in the same congress 
with William. All three were at- 
tainted of treason, but they lived to 
see the humiliation of the govern- 
ment, which would, had it possessed 
the power, have hanged them. Rev. 
Michael O’Brien, of Lowell, is one of 
the representatives of the name on 
the roll of the society. 

Major-General Hugh Brady, a na- 
tive of Pennsylvania, of Irish par- 
the United States 
army as ensign in 1792. 
in the 
and 


entage, entered 
He fought 
War under Wayne, 
served with the 
War of 1812. He was complimented 
for gallantry at Chippewa, Lundy’s 
Lane, and He 


Indian 


distinction in 


Niagara. was pro- 
moted to a brigadier in 1842, and to 
major-general in 1848. He served 


continuously nearly sixty years. The 
society's representative of the name 
is Col. James D. Brady, of Meagher’s 
Irish Brigade. He was born in Vir- 
ginia of Irish parents, but when the 
war broke out he came to New York 
and enlisted in the Union army, be- 
the Sixty-third 
New York before the struggle ended. 


coming colonel of 
He has represented his native state 
in the national house since the war, 
and 
1 ee 
Col. Pierce Butler was a native of 
County Cavan, Ireland, and a son of 
Col. sutler, who represented 
that county in the Irish parliament. 


now resides in Washington, 


Pierce 


He came over before the Revolution, 
an officer in the British army; later 
he resigned his commission and _ lo- 
cated in South Carolina. When the 
Revolution broke out, he espoused 
the cause of the colonists, and when 
liberty was secured and the govern- 
ment established, the 
first United States senator from the 


was chosen 
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Palmetto state. His descendants 
have always been prominent in the 
South. One of them, Hon. M. C. 
Butler, of Charleston, S. C., 


member of the society. 


is a 
He was a 
major-general in the cavalry branch 
of the Confederate army, and repre- 
sented his native state in the national 
senate. It is doubtful if a name can 
in the of 
that has had so many distinguished 
representatives in all the walks of 


be found annals America 


life, and the ancestors of nearly, if 
not all, came from Ireland. 

Michael Kearney was treasurer of 
the colony of New Jersey early in 
the eighteenth century, and from that 
time the name has been prominent in 
that Gen. Stephen Kearney 
was a gallant officer of the regular 
army and the first or about the first 


state. 


United States governor of California. 
General Philip Kearney, who fell at 
Chantilly, was of the same family, 
and the idol of Commo- 


dore Laurence Kearney was another. 


his men. 


The name is represented in the roll 
of Mathew J. 
Michael J. Carney of Lawrence. 


the society by and 


O'Connor, one of the most ancient, 


as it is one of the most honorable, 


names in Ireland, has been on the 
New Hampshire records from the 
earliest times. Thomas O’Connor 


came to New York in 1801. He was 
a writer of marked ability, and a dis- 
tinguished journalist, but his reputa- 
tion was dimmed by that of his cele- 
Charles O’Connor, who 
was, at the time his death, ad- 
mittedly at the head of the American 
bar. This had more 
valued sons than those bearing this 
name. One of them, Col. Freeman 
W. Conner, commanded the Forty- 
fourth New York in the late war. 


brated son, 
ot 
state 


has no 
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Mathew Carey, a native of Dublin, 
Ireland, just after the 
He established a pub- 
lishing house in Philadelphia, which 
was in its day one of the most sub- 
stantial in the country. The first 
history of the United States, written 
by Ramsey, the son of an Irish Pres- 
byterian, in 1787, 
Carey, 


came over 


Revolution. 


was published by 
who was an Irish Catholic. 
Henry C. Carey, the celebrated writ- 
er on political economy, was his son. 
He can well be called ‘‘ The father of 
the American principle of protection,” 
filling the same place in his day that 
was in our own time filled by Horace 
Greeley. In many ways both men 
were alike, being warm lovers and 





Hon. Thomas Dunn 


English. 
Ex-Member of Congress. Vice-President, New 
Jersey. 


good haters. J. J. Carey of Law- 


rence represents the name in the 


society. 


Charles Carroll of Carrollton, ‘* the 
first citizen of Maryland,’’ needs no 
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eulogy. He put up the largest stake 
in the contest, for it is said he was 
its wealthiest son. His descendants 
have been among the best, governors, 
He 


was the last of the immortal signers 


judges, statesmen, and soldiers. 


to die, living long enough, until 1832, 
to see the government firmly estab- 
lished. His cousin, Rev. John Car- 
roll, who was associated with Frank- 
lin in the mission to the Canadian 
French in 1775, was the first Cath- 
olic bishop in the United States, be- 
loved by people of all creeds, and an 


intimate associate of the immortal 
Washington. 
Another cousin, Daniel Carroll, 





Hon. ignatius Donnelly. 


Ex-Member of Congress, from Minnesota. Vice 
President. 


was one of the signers of the Consti- 
tution, a wealthy man, one of the 
committee appointed by congress to 
select the site of the city of Wash- 
ington, and the national capitol is 
located on what was then his home- 
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America has 
borne a more honorable record than 


stead. No family in 
this representative of one of the great 
old Irish clans. Several are on the 
roll of the new society, among them 
Hon. Hugh J. Carroll, ex-mayor of 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
of the signer, John Lee Carroll, has 


A great-grandson 


been governor of Maryland in our 
own day. 

James Kavanaugh came to Maine 
He 
Was a prosperous merchant and lum- 
berman in 


before the nineteenth century. 


Damariscotta. His son, 
Hon. Edward Kavanaugh, was pres- 
ident of the Maine senate, governor 
of the state, and minister to Portugal. 
The parochial school in Portland was 
Michael 

repre- 


the gift of his daughter. 


Cavanagh of Washington 
sents the name on the records of the 
society. 

Edward Callahan was a wealthy 
planter and a prominent man in the 
vicinity of Richmond, Virginia, in 


1765. 


7 His name appears beside that 


of George Washington on a deed, 
printed in the 
His homestead, 
Station,’’ in Virginia, was the scene 
the Civil 


Calendar state pa- 


pers. ‘* Callahan’s 


of many conflicts during 


War. His descendants are nu- 
merous and influential in the ‘‘ Old 
Dominion.’’ Rev. Dennis O’Calla- 


ghan of South Boston is one of the 
representatives of the name in the 
society. 

the well-known Wash- 


ington banker, was of Irish parent- 


Corcoran, 
age. Few men, aside from George 
Peabody, amassed more wealth, or 
were more liberal in expending it. 
The city of Washington is in posses- 
sion of many valuable monuments of 
his bounty and munificence, not the 
least of which is the art gallery bear- 
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ing his name. Hon. John W. Cor- 


coran represents the name in the 
society. 

Capt. David Donohoe was in com- 
mand of an armed vessel, fitted out 
by the ‘‘ Massachusetts Bay ’’ at the 
time of the French and Indian wars, 
prior to the Revolution. His name 
the 
colonial papers of that state, as well 
The 


name is borne by three members of 


received honorable mention in 


as in those of New Hampshire. 


the society, one of whom is Patrick 
Donohoe, the venerable 
the Boston Pilot. 


Dr. Hugh Egan was a reputable 


founder of 


physician and surgeon in Ipswich, 
Mass., 
tury. 


early in the eighteenth cen- 
Rev. M. H. 
Egan, of New Hampshire, and Prof. 


He died in 1739. 


Maurice F. Egan are representatives 
of this good old Irish name. 

Dr. Addis Emmett 
New York, one of the first members 


Thomas ol 


of the society, is the grandson of 
Thomas Addis Emmett, whose mon- 
ument stands in St. Paul’s church- 


The 
The name 
Robert Emmett, his granduncle, 


yard on Broadway, New York. 
family needs no eulogy. 
ol 
will forever be dear to the heart 
of the Emerald Isle, and 
the transfer of the name to America 
has not diluted the blood, for the 
modern Emmetts are at the forefront 


of 


every son 


in every movement for the elevation 
of the race from which they sprung. 
Two of the family were staff officers 
in active service during the Civil 
War. 

Col. John O'Fallon was a gallant 
officer in the States army, 
and one of the founders of the city of 
St. Louis. His name is one of the 
most familiar among the first settlers 
of that city. 


United 


He was General W. H. 
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Harrison’s chief of staff at the Battle 


of Tippecanoe, and served with 
credit through the War of 1812. 
Hon. Joseph D. Fallon of Boston, 


one of the municipal judges, is the 
society’s representative of the name. 





T. P. Sullivan 


Vice-President, New Hampshire. 
3rigadier- General John Hogan 
eighty-three men who 
held the rank of general in the Con- 
tinental army, and rendered valiant 
service to the cause of independence. 


was one of 


Rev. J. Hogan represents the name. 
Major-General William S. Harney, 
like General Brady, spent a lifetime 
in the regular army. He held the 
rank of brigadier at the outbreak of 
the Civil War, but was too old for 
active service. Three of the name 
Patrick, Herbert, 
ney, 





and Thomas Har- 
of Lynn,—represent the name. 

The name of Kelly is to-day one of 
the most common borne by Ameri- 


cans; so 


numerous are those who 
bear it among the ‘‘ natives "’ that its 
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bare mention ought to be sufficient. 
‘‘Darby Kelly’’ appears among the 
rate payers of Exeter early in the 
eighteenth century. He is described 
as a ‘‘ bright, witty Irishman.’’ His 
son was one of the first settlers of 
New Hampton. The original home- 
stead is now in possession of Hon. 
Joseph H. Walker, 


of Massachu- 


setts, who is married to one of his 
Captain 


descendants. Warren M. 





Rev. Andrew Morrissey. 


President University of Notre Dame 
ident, Indiana. 


Vice-Pres 


Kelly, of the Tenth 
shire Volunteers, who, 
commanded the first company to 
enter Richmond after its fall, and 
General B. F.-Kelly, of West Vir- 
ginia, who is credited with raising 
the first Union regiment and with 
the first 
of Mason 


New 


it is claimed, 


Hamp- 


winning Union victory 
south and Dixon's line, 
are both descendants of Darby Kelly 
and natives of New Hampton. John 


Kelly was one of the first settlers of 
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Newbury, Mass., building 
cabin there in The name 
represented on the society’s roll by 


D. J. 


his log- 
1635. is 
Lieutenant - Commander J. 
Kelly of the battleship 7evas. 

When a man of Irish blood desires 
to witness an inspiring sight, let him 
go to Gettysburg and look at the 
monument placed there to mark the 
position at the stone wall held by the 
Sixty-ninth Pennsylvania. The in- 
scription reads that on that spot, in 
repelling Pickett’s charge, Colonel 
O’ Kane, his lieutenant-col- 
onel, major, and adjutant were either 
killed The 
name of Kane stands high in the 
annals Kent 
ago filled the 
place now occupied by modern Arc- 


Dennis 


or mortally wounded. 


of America. Elisha 


Kane a generation 
tic explorers, and whether in the 
form of Kane, Kean, Keown, Cowan, 
McKean, or McKeon, men who have 
borne it have been distinguished in 
all the walks of life. John P. Kane, 
of Lawrence, is the society's repre- 
sentative. 

William H. Keating was an Irish- 
tan France and re- 
ceived a commission in the French 
He came to the West Indies 
with his regiment, and at the out- 
break of the French 


who went to 


army. 


Revolution he 
resigned and came to this country, 
settling in Philadelphia. His oldest 
son married the daughter of Francis 
Hopkinson, of the 
professor in 


one signers. 
the 
University of Pennsylvania, and the 
founder the Franklin Institute. 
His nephew was the director of the 
Gettysburg hospital after the battle, 
and his son 


Another son was 


of 


accompanied General 
Grant in his tour around the world. 
The family 
every generation. 


has been eminent in 
Patrick M. Keat- 
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ing of Boston is the representative 
of the name in the society. 

Blair McClenachan—the gaelic 
form of Lanahan, Linehan, or Leni- 
han, with the prefix Mac—was one 
of the prominent merchants in Phila- 
delphia at the time of the Revolu- 
tion, and a member of the Friendly 
Sons of St. Patrick. He gave 
£10,000 to the fund for the relief of 
the Continental army. He was one 
of the founders of the first bank in 
the United States. He had com- 
mand of the city troop of Philadel- 
phia at the Battle of Trenton, and 
his statue is one of the four grouped 
around the base of the battle monu- 
ment erected a few years ago. He 
lived to a great age, and was one of 
the most respected men in the city 
and state. Four of the name are on 
the society’s membership roll, among 
them John C. Linehan, the treasurer- 
general, and Rev. T. P. Linehan. 

Thomas Lynch, a native of Ire- 
land, was one of South Carolina’s 
first settlers, and one of its wealthiest 
planters. He first introduced the cul- 
tivation of rice into America. His 
grandson of the same name was one 
of the immortal signers, and his de- 
scendants have always been among 
the most progressive and useful of 
the citizens of the Palmetto state. 
The name is also noted in Virginia 
and the southwestern states. The 
term ‘‘ Lynch law’’ is attributed to 
Col. Charles Lynch of the latter 
state, who is credited with hanging 
over one hundred Tories during the 
Revolution. Maurice Lynch, well 
educated, and described as a fine pen- 
man, was the first town clerk of An- 
trim, and with him was Tobias But- 
ler, both, for a wonder, classed as 
Irish without the prefix. Three rep- 
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resentatives of the name are on the 
society’s roll, among them General 
John J. Lynch and Rev. Robert F. 
Lynch of Portland. 

Count Dillon was one of D’Es- 
taing’s generals at Savannah. Dur- 
ing the siege his regiment, of the 
celebrated Irish brigade in the 
French service, was with the expedi- 
tionary corps. It is worthy of note 
that the descendants of the defenders 





Rev. George W. Pepper. 


Of the Methodist church, Cleveland. Vice-Pres- 
ident, Ohio. 


of Derry and Limerick, whose fathers 
had fought on opposite sides in Ire- 
land, were in the Revolution in 
America arrayed side by side against 
the government that had made them 
exiles. Captain Moses Dillon, of El 
Paso, Texas, represents the name in 
the society. 

Robert Meade, a native of Ireland, 
came to Philadelphia early in the 
eighteenth century, founding a mer- 
cantile house, which was managed 
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at the time the Revolution broke out, 
by his son, George Meade. Few 
families in America have made such 
a record in the character of their 
descendants. The firm of Meade & 
Fitzsimmons contributed 410,000 to 
the fund Richard 


Worsam Meade, the son of George, 


for the army. 


was one of the most opulent mer- 
chants in the city of Philadelphia. 


He established a branch in 


house 





Hon. Patrick Walsh. 


Ex-United States Senator. Editor Augusta Chronicle. 


Vice-President, Georgia. 


Cadiz, Spain, and was for eleven 
years United States naval agent for 
that port. His son, Richard Wor- 
sam Meade, was the oldest brother of 
General George Gordon Meade—the 
hero of Gettysburg—and the father 
of the late Rear Admiral Richard 
Worsam Meade, the first president of 
the ‘‘ American-Irish Historical So- 
ciety.” When Admiral Meade ac- 
cepted this position, he wrote an in- 





spiring letter, every line of which 
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was permeated with love for the race 
from which he had sprung, and this 
feeling cf affection for the land of his 
fathers found vent in a history of his 
family, which is in possession of the 
‘‘American Catholic Historical So- 
ciety'’ of Philadelphia. fam- 
America can 


Few 
ilies in show such a 
record for five generations. 
Thomas Fitzsimmons, the business 
partner of George Meade, was prom- 
inent in civil affairs throughout 
the struggle for independence. 
He was one of the signers of the 
Constitution, and, like Charles 
Carroll, was the last of his asso- 
Both Meade and 
Fitzsimmons were 


ciates to die. 
members of 
the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick 
and the Hibernian Society, both 
Catholics, first 
president of the latter organiza- 
tion McKean, a 
Presbyterian, which is an index 


were and the 


was Thomas 


of the fraternity then existing 


on this side of the ocean be- 
tween Irish Protestants and 
Catholics. 


Murphy or MacMurphy has 
been one of the standard names 
in New Hampshire since the 
beginning of the eighteenth 
John McMurphy was 

for years the leading man in 
Londonderry after its settlement, and 
his 


century. 


descendants have been among 
the most substantial people of the 
Capt. John Mur- 
phy had command of a privateer 
from Rhode Island during the Revo- 


lution. 


state since then. 


James Murphy, a native of 
South Carolina, was governor of Ala- 
bama from 1825 to 1829, and also 
represented that state in Congress. 
In his day he was the most influen- 
tial man in his adopted state. Archi- 
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bald Murphy was an eminent jurist 
and North Carolina, 
Murphy was governor 


educator in 
and Isaac L. 
of Arkansas. A recent classification 
of names in Ireland places Murphy 
in the front rank numerically; it is, 
therefore, enough to make an Hiber- 
nian 


smile to read of such men 


being of ‘‘ Scotch-Irish’’ origin, with 


as 


not a drop of Irish blood in their 
veins. Among the representatives of 
the name in the society is Hon. John 
R. Murphy of Boston. 

Col. James Mullaney was quarter- 
master-general of the United States 
He was born in New 
Rear Ad- 
miral James R. M. Mullaney was his 
When the admiral 
1887, it was said of him, ‘* No gov- 


army in 1808. 
York of Irish parentage. 
son. died, in 
ernment or people ever had a more 
gallant or faithful servant, as gentle 
and kind faithful 
brave.’’ Moloney, which is another 


as he was and 
form of the same name, was repre- 


A 


went 


sented early in New Hampshire. 
the 
West, Richard Moloney, represented 


member of family who 
Illinois in the national house of rep- 
m.. J. of 


Lowell represents the society. 


resentatives. Moloney 

In the records of the city of Som- 
ersworth, mention is made of the en- 
gagement of Hercules Mooney to 
His son, Col. 


Hercules Mooney, had command of 


teach school in 1723. 
a New Hampshire regiment in the 
Continental army. He had seen ser- 
vice in the colonial wars before, and 
his name bears frequent and honor- 
able mention in the state records. 
One of the many Irish schoolmas- 
ters in New 
William Donovan, who was following 


Hampshire was Mr. 


his profession in the town of Weare 
in 1773 


773. He is credited with being 
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a man of superior educational abilicy ; 
while in New Boston Judge Jeremiah 
Smith studied Latin with him. The 
name is well known in the South, 
having gone there early. Maj. W. H. 
Donovan of Lawrence, of the Ninth 
Massachusetts, S. M., with nine 
others of the same name are mem- 
bers. 

Col. Thomas Donegan was gover- 
nor of the colony of New York under 





Fon. Thomas A. E. Weadock. 


Ex-Member of Congress. Vice-President, Mich- 
igan. 


James II. None 


of the colonial 
rulers bear a better reputation. He 
was born in Limerick, and bore the 
title later of Earl of Limerick. The 
society’s representative of the name 
is P. E. Donigan of Lawrence, Mass. 

Col. Andrew Donnelly was in com- 
mand of the Virginia troops at Green- 
briar in 1781. One of his subordi- 
nates was Maj. Owen Connolly. Hon. 
Ignatius Donnelly, of Minnesota, and 


James Connolly, of Colorado, are the 
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society’s representatives of these two 
old Celtic names. 

Maj.-Gen. Thomas Conway, a na- 
tive of Ireland, and an officer in the 
French service, held the position of 
major-general the Continental 
His unfortunate connection 
with the conspiracy to displace Wash- 
ington terminated his career in Amer- 
ica, but all writers give him credit 


in 
army. 


for being a brave but impulsive man. 
William McConway 
Pa., represents the name. 


of Pittsburg, 


Col. Thomas McLaughlan was one 
of New Hampshire’s Continental sol- 


diers during the Revolution. Dr. 
Henry McLaughlan of Brookline, 


Mass., represents the name. 





Gen, James R. O'Beirne. 


Past President Medal of Honor Legion. Vice- 


President, New York. 


Florence McCarthy was one of Bos- 
ton’s leading business men long be- 
fore the eighteenth century. His 
descendants for a hundred years later 
were among the most substantial res- 
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of Massachusetts. Of the 
twelve persons specially mentioned 
by Washington, on his death-bed, to 
attend his funeral, two were ‘‘ Mr. 
McCarthy and family and Mr. Mc- 
Lanahan and family.’’ McCarthy's 
Virginia battery was one of the most 
in the Confederate 
during the Civil War. 
bearing the name in the society is 
Charles McCarthy of Portland, Me. 
John McDonough, a native of Ire- 
755. He 
was with Washington in the ill-fated 
Braddock expedition. 


idents 


famous service 


Among those 


land, came to Maryland in 


His son John 
"Ss most opu- 
New 
1800, where he accumu- 
lated great wealth. He founded the 


became one of Baltimore 
lent 
Orleans in 


merchants. He went to 


town of McDonoughville. At his 
death he left $200,000 to New Or- 


leans and Baltimore for the support 
Major Thomas Mc- 
Donough, born in Ireland, was an 
His 
principal distinction was in being the 
father of Commodore Thomas Mc- 
Donough, the hero of Plattsburg, 
one of the most brilliant victories of 
Rev. M. C. McDonough of 
Portland, Me., represents the name. 

Connell or McConnell figures in 


of free schools. 


officer in the regular service. 


1812. 


the annals of New Hampshire early, 
especially in its military resources. 
Col. 
dier of the French and Independence 
wars. 
vania since the beginning 


Samuel McConnell was a sol- 


It is also common in Pennsyl- 
of the 
eighteenth century. The genius of 
Daniel O’Connell added 
to it in the home of the race. 


new lustre 
ee! 
O’Connell of Washington represents 
the name in the society. 

Gen. Bennett Riley, of Irish par- 
entage, born in Virginia, entered the 
regular service in 1813. Like Har- 
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ney and Brady he spent a lifetime in 


the army. He was the first terri- 
torial governor of California, suc- 


ceeding Kearney, who was military 
governor. He reached the full rank 
Luke O'Reilly of 
Washington is the society's repre- 
sentative. 


of major-general. 


Owen Sullivan, son of one of the de- 
fenders of Limerick against William 
He lo- 
cated in Berwick, Me., and for over 
half a century taught school in New 
Hampshire. 


III., came over here in 1723. 


Major - General John 
Sullivan, a major-general in the Con- 
tinental army, a governor of his na- 
tive United States judge, 
attorney-general, and one of New 


state, a 


and_bril- 
liant sons; James Sullivan, governor 


Hampshire's most useful 
and attorney-general of Massachu- 
setts and historian of Maine; Capt. 
Daniel Capt. Eben 
Sullivan of the continental line, were 
of the and his 
descendants have been prominent in 


Sullivan, and 


sons schoolmaster, 
professional or business circles down 
to our own day. Men bearing this 
name have been identified with the 
history of the country for consider- 
ably over a century. Jeremiah Sulli- 
van, a native of Virginia and a grad- 
uate of William and Mary College, 
held the rank of major in the War of 
1812. Sullivan, one of 
the the 
New York bar, and Gen. Jeremiah 


Algernon S. 
most brilliant members of 
C. Sullivan of the Union army were 
Ten of the name are mem- 
bers of the society, among them T. P. 
Sullivan of Concord, and T. Russell 
Sullivan of Boston. The latter is the 
great-grandson of Governor James 
Sullivan. 

Maj. O’Neale was a 
noted dragoon leader under Greene 


his sons. 


Ferdinand 
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in North Carolina, and _  distin- 
guished himself in the campaign 


against Lord Rawdon. John Bel- 
ton O'Neil, in his day one of the 
most brilliant men in the state, was 





Gen. St. Clair A. Mulholland. 


Medal of Honor Soldier and United States Pen- 
sion Agent, Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania. 


Vice-President. 


born in South Carolina, in 1793, of 
Irish parentage. He filled many 
positions of honor, among them that 
of chief justice of his state. Gen. 
John McNeil, of New Hampshire, 
was a distinguished soldier in the 


War of 1812. Walter Neale was 
the first governor of New Hamp- 
shire. Gen. Edward O'Neal, of 


Alabama, was one of the brigade 
commanders in Pickett’s charge at 
Gettysburg, and later governor of his 
state. 


The name, either as Neale, 
O'Neil, or McNeil, has been identi- 
fied with the history of North Amer- 
ica almost from the first settlement. 
Hon. Joseph O'Neal of Boston rep- 
resents the society. 
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Joseph Ryan was provincial secre- 
tary of New Hampshire before the 
Revolution. Like Kelly, the name 
is quite common among Americans 
of the old stock. J. P. Ryan of 
Lawrence is one of the members of 
that name. 

Col. John Fitzgerald, who lived in 


Alexandria, Virginia, was Wash- 
ington’s favorite aide. He served 


throughout the war; 


later he 


was 





James Cunningham. 


Vice-President, Portland, Maine. 


mayor and collector of the port of 
Alexandria. His record as a soldier 
or a civilian is a proud one, fully 
up to that made by many of his name 
in Ireland. Edward Fitzgerald was 
one of the first settlers of 
Coffin, the historian, credits 
him with being of Irish birth, well 


Joscawen. 
town 


educated, prosperous, and influen- 
tial. His descendants, now known 
as either Fitz or Gerald, are nu- 
merous. His blood flows in the 


veins of some of the best American 
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(Scotch-Irish of course) families in 
Merrimack county. There is a tra- 
dition that the Blackwater river was 
named by him after the stream bear- 
ing the same name in Ireland, on 
whose banks it is believed he was 
born. Oh, tell it not in Windham, that 
in one instance, at least, a Fitzgerald 
married a Morrison in Boscawen, 
and strange to say, the union was not 
only productive, but no degeneration 
stock followed. The name Fitz- 
gerald is pretty well Americanized 
to-day. It borne by the only 
duke in Ireland, but here it has been 
distinguished without titles. Gen. 
Louis Fitzgerald, of New York, was 
a gallant officer in the Civil War. 
Patrick J. Fitzgerald of Haverhill, 
Mass., is the society's representative. 

Dr. 


Virginia, was a noted surgeon and 


ot 


is 


Hunter McGuire, of western 


physician three quarters of a century 
ago. His son, of the same name and 
profession, was Stonewall Jackson's 
chief surgeon, and one of the most 
distinguished of his class in the Con- 
federate He attended the 
great Confederate when he received 
his death wound. His representa- 
tive in the society is John E. Ma- 
guire of Haverhill. 

According to “O’Hart’s Irish Ped- 
igrees,’’ the Gaffneys are an offshoot 


service. 


of the princely house of the Maguires 
of Fermanagh. Hon. Charles B. Gaff- 
ney of Rochester represents his name 
in the society. 

Gen. James Moore, of the Conti- 
nental army, was, it is said, a lineal 
descendant of the heroic Roger or 
Rory O’Moore, of the Rebellion of 
1641. One of the first governors of 
the Old North State was his ancestor. 

None bears a more honorable men- 
tion or is more frequently met with 
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in the South, or Southwest, than the 
name borne by Ireland's national bard. 
The Moores are among the most nu- 
merous of the many family names 
transplanted here from Europe, and 
with very few exceptions the original 
immigrants bearing it came from Ire- 
land. Col. O’Brien Moore of Wash- 
ington represents the society as a 
life member. 

Among the brave men mentioned 
by Colonel Donelson in his diary, 
who went on an expedition to Ten- 
nessee in 1779, was John McCaffrey. 
Hugh McCaffrey of Philadelphia is 
the society's representative. 

A member of the provincial coun- 
cil of Tennessee in 1776 was David 
Hickey. Michael J. Hickey of 
Haverhill is on the society’s roll. 

Capt. Bryan McSweeney, a native 
of Ireland, was one of the first set- 
tlers of Holderness. He is given 
frequent and honorable mention in 
the state records. He fought in the 
French and Indian wars, and was a 
captain in the Continental army. 
With Michael Dwyer, a fellow-coun- 
tryman, he was one of the town offi- 
cers. Hon. Edward McSweeney of 
New York represents the name in 
the society. 

Among the names of the persons 
to whom Pickett’s ‘‘ History of Ala- 
bama’’ is dedicated, is that of Ben- 
jamin Fitzpatrick. He was gover- 
nor and a member of the United 
States senate from that state, and 
during his life an influential man. 
His representative in the society is 
Thomas B. Fitzpatrick, of Brown, 
Durrell & Co., Boston. 

Mathew Byrne was one of the 
pioneers of Alabama mentioned in 
Pickett’s history in 1791. With 
him were the families of Phelan, 
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Kilcrea, Donley, McGrew, Caffrey, 
Riley, Fleming, and Maher. The 
latter was a wealthy Indian trader. 
The society’s representative of the 
first mentioned is Gen. James R. 
O’Beirne, a gallant officer of the 
Civil War and a medal of honor sol- 
dier. He resides in New York. 

Michael Walsh, born in Ireland, 
in 1763, came over after receiving 
his education and became a famous 
instructor in Massachusetts. He 
was engaged at Marblehead academy 
at its institution in 1792, where 
Judge Story was one of his pupils. 
Harvard gave him a degree in 1803. 
He was the author of a ‘‘ Mercantile 
Arithmetic,’’ 1801, and a ‘‘ New Sys- 
tem of Bookkeeping,’’ 1826. The 
name Walsh or Welch is a very 
common one in Ireland; like the 
others mentioned, it is now pretty 
well Americanized, having been here 
from the first. Hon. Patrick Walsh, 
editor of the Chronicle, Augusta, Ga., 
and ex-United States senator, is the 
representative in the society. 

James Smith, one of the immortal 
signers of 1776, was a native of Ire- 
land. Hon. Joseph Smith of Lowell, 
Mass., represents not only the name, 
but as well the Irish Presbyterian 
element, and would resent the idea 
that he is anything but a plain Irish- 
man without the prefix which so 
many American descendants of Irish 
Smiths love to dwell upon. Gen. 
Thomas A. Smythe, a native of Cork, 
Ireland, one of the last commanders 
of the Irish brigade, and the very last 
general officer killed in the Civil War, 
was another worthy representative of 
that name. 


Gen. Roche de Fermoy held a 
commission as brigadier in the Con- 
tinental army. He was a descendant 
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of the Irish Roches who went to 
France with the ‘‘ wild geese.’’ One 
of the representatives of the name in 
the society is James Jeffrey Roche, 
editor of the Boston /%/o¢. His 
brother was one of the United States 
naval officers lost at the time of the 
great tidal wave in Samoa, a few 
years ago. 

Among the governors of Irish 
birth, or of direct Irish origin, dur- 
ing the colonial or revolutionary 
periods, were David Dunbar and 
John Sullivan, of New Hampshire ; 
Thomas Dongan and James Clinton, 
of New York; James: Sullivan of 
Massachusetts; John Houston, John 
Martin, and Peter Early, of Georgia; 
John McKinley, Thomas Collins, 
John Collins, and Joseph Haslett, 
of Delaware; John Hart of Mary- 
land; James Logan, George Bryan, 
William Moore, Joseph Reed, and 
Thomas McKean, of Pennsylvania; 
James Moore, John and Edward Rut- 
ledge, of South Carolina; Mathew 
Rowan and Thomas Burke, of North 
Carolina; and William Welsh and 
William Patterson, of New Jersey. 

Ramsey’s ‘‘ History of the United 
States” has been mentioned. When it 
was written, it is evident that the au- 
thor looked to those of his own blood 
largely, for material aid. A list of 
the subscribers to the work is printed 
in the first edition, and among them 
are the following names, most assur- 
edly Irish enough, so far as appear- 
ance is concerned: New York— 
Thomas Addis Emmett, Mathew Car- 
roll, Philip Whelpley; Delaware— 
Katherine Mulligan; Maryland— 
James Doyle, J. W. McFadden, 
Charles 0’ Neil, John D. Foy; Wash- 
ington, D. C.—John Boyle, Andrew 
Boyle, Daniel Fagan, Andrew Flem- 
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ing, William Hickey, John McLeod, 
William Macklin, Bernard O’ Neil, 
John Riley; Virginia—William Car- 
roll, Edward Cunningham, Patrick 
Gill, John McDermott, John Mc- 
Bride, M. Sullivan, Francis D. Rior- 
dan, Peter Horry; North Carolina— 
H. H. Cannon, John Carey, J. M. 
Patrick, John Cowan, A. C. Gurley, 
A. H. Ginley, Hanson Kelley, John 
Carney, James McElhinney, J. A. 
Moore, John McDonald, Hugh Mc- 
Guire, A. D. Murphy, Harvey Bry- 
an; South Carolina—C. T. Butler, 
Lydia Bryan, N. C. Cleary, Barthol- 
omew Carroll, Richard Cunningham, 
Catherine Fitzsimmons, Christopher 
Fitzsimmons, Daniel Flood, Richard 
Fair, Andrew Flynn, Harriet Horry, 
Thomas Horry, Peter Murphy, Rich- 
ard McCormick, Samuel Nolan, Cor- 
nelius O’Driscoll, Dennis O’ Driscoll, 
Henry O’Hara, Thomas N. Egan, 
Peter McGuire, John Murphy, Joseph 
Kelly, Patrick Noble, John Belton 
O’Neil, John McComb, Timothy 
Dargan ; Georgia—Patrick N. Carns, 
Richard Bolan, Patrick Catlin, John 
Logan, Robert Malone, Daniel Mur- 
phy, J. S. Bryan. 

It may not seem necessary to take 
up space for the insertion of the fore- 
going names, but for obvious reasons 
it is essential. It will be noticed that 
nearly one half of the entire number 
were from South Carolina, and right 
here it seems to be proper to mention 
that at the Battle of Bull Run in July, 
1861, at one time during the engage- 
ment, the Sixty-ninth New York, 
the members of which were nearly 
all of Irish birth, were confronted by 
the Eighth South Carolina, the offi- 
cers of which must have been largely 
of Irish origin. The colonel was 
E. B. S. Cash, Lieut-Col. J. W. 
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Henagin, Quartermaster, Capt. J. C. 
McClenaghan, and Captains Har- 
rington, Hoole, Flood, and McLeod. 
The battery attached to the regiment 
was commanded by Captain Shields, 
and his first lieutenant was McCar- 
thy. Colonel Corcoran of the Sixty- 
ninth New York was taken prisoner 
by Adjutant B. H. Burke of the 
Thirtieth Virginia Cavalry, a case of 
‘*Greek meet Greek.’’ 

In no one of the original thirteen 
colonies were men of Irish origin 
more prominent than in the Palmetto 
state. In addition to Edanus Burke, 
the first chief justice, and Pierce But- 
ler, the first United States senator, 
mentioned, James Moore, a descend- 
ant of the gallant Rory O’ Moore, was 
governor in 1700-’03 and in 1719; 
John Rutledge in 1775-'78 and 1782; 
Edward Rutledge, 1799-1800; George 
McDuffee, 1834—'36; Pierce M. But- 
ler, 1836-—'38; Patrick Noble, 1838- 
40; B. K. Hannegan, 1840-'42; 
William Aiken, 1844-'46; A. G. 
Magrath, 1864—’65; James L. Orr, 
1866-'69. John C. Calhoun, vice- 
president of the United States, was 
the son of Patrick Calhoun, an Irish 
emigrant. When the question of se- 
cession was proposed to the citizens 
of Mississippi, none opposed it more 
strenuously than the Hon. William 
L. Sharkey, of Irish birth and of the 
Catholic faith. When the ordinance 
was adopted, he withdrew to his plan- 
tation. He was advanced in years. 
He was so universally respected that 
he was in no way molested. On the 
triumph of the Union cause in 1863, 
the United States government drew 
him from his retirement and made 
him the first provisional governor of 
his adopted state. He was later, 
after the war, chosen the first United 


States senator. This venerable man 
is mentioned in ‘‘ McGee’s Irish Set- 
tlers in America,’’ written over half a 
century ago. His brother, Patrick 
H. Sharkey, was one of the wealthi- 
est planters, as well as one of the most 
influential men in the state. The 
last Confederate governor of Alabama 
was Harris Flannegan, an American, 
four or five generations removed from 
Ireland. A careful comparison of all 
the above with the membership roll 
of the society will prove the kinship 
of both. 

The historian of the Shannon fam- 
ily in New Hampshire said that the 
name is the modern form of the Gae- 
lic Shannahan. The first to arrive in 
New Hampshire, George Shannon, 
long before the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, was a brother of 
the lord mayor of Dublin, Ireland. 
Rev. Edmund T. Shannahan, of the 
Catholic University, Washington, is 
the society’s representative. 

When Col. David Dunbar was lieu- 
tenant-governor of New Hampshire 
about the middle of the eighteenth 
century, he established several col- 
onies of his countrymen in Maine. 
His first town he named Cork; it is 
now Bath. Among those who came 
over was a Presbyterian minister, the 
Rev. John Murray. He is mentioned 
in the records of the Massachusetts 
Historical society as a man ‘‘with a 
kindly Irish heart.’’ Around him 
at the same time were the O’Briens, 
Higgins, Donnells, etc. Thomas 
H. Murray, secretary-general, is the 
representative of the society. 

Phelan is one of the oldest names in 
Georgia. A standard history of that 
state was written by one of that name. 
Hon. John J. Phelan of Bridgeport is 
one of the representatives. 
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Henry Grady, whose eloquence 
electrified thousands and whose early 
death brought sorrow to the entire 
country, was of the same stock of the 
clan O'Grady. 

Among those who fell at the Battle 
of Fort George under command of 
Sir William Johnson, was Captain 
McGinnis, of York. Hon. 
E. D. McGuinness, mayor of Provi- 
dence, is a member of the society. 

Michael Hoban, an Irishman, was 
the architect of the White House in 
Washington, a pretentious mansion 
at the time it was built. 

James McHenry, a native of Dub- 
lin, a graduate of Trinity college 
and a representative of one of the 
most ancient Munster clans, the Mc- 
Eneirys— modern McHenry, Mc- 
Nairy, or McNeary—came over here 
before the Revolution. He was a 
brigadier-general in the Continental 
army, Washington’s military secre- 
tary, one of the first secretaries of 
war, if not the first, and Fort Mc- 
Henry in Baltimore is named for him. 

Brannan or Brennan is one of the 
pioneer names of America. Samuel 
Brannan was one of California’s first 
settlers. One of the principal streets 
in San Francisco is named for him. 
Maj.-Gen. John M. Brannan, a West 
Pointer, was a distinguished Union 
officer during the Civil War. Michael 
Brennan, of New York, and J. F. 
Brennan, of New Hampshire, repre- 
sent the family. Thomas Dolan, 
of Irish descent, of Philadelphia, is 
the leading manufacturer of woolens 
and worsteds in America. Patrick J. 
Dolan of Cleveland, O., represents 
the society. 

Cochrane is a name distinguished 
in the annals of Great Britain, Ire- 
land, and America. 


New 


It was known 
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either in its present or ancient form 
in Ireland, or the highlands of Scot- 
land, long before the Saxons came to 
England. Gen. John Cochrane, of 
New York, president of the New 
York branch Sons of the American 
Revolution, is the society’s represen- 
tative. 

It seems unnecessary to allude in 
this article to the part taken by men, 
whose Irish origin will not be ques- 
tioned, in the late war. Sheridan 
was of Irish parentage on both sides. 
This fact is of common knowledge. 
Grant, through his maternal ances- 
tors, had in his veins the blood of 
the Kellys and the Simpsons, his 
mother and grandmother bearing 
those names, and both of Irish ex- 
traction. Vice- Admiral Stephen 
Rowan was born in Ireland. In the 
navy he was second only to Farragut. 
The latter had a Spanish father, and 
if a name is an index of nationality, 
his mother, Elisabeth Shine, of North 
Carolina, must have been of Irish de- 
scent. 

It is needless to go any further. 
What has been written is sufficient to 
prove what has been said at the out- 
set. The great majority of the names 
given are unmistakably Irish in char- 
acter, but the men who bore them 
were no more or no less Irish than 
thousands of others who came from 
Ireland, and who bore names in ap- 
pearance not Irish,—men either pa- 
ternally of English, German, French, 
or Scandinavian but 


origin, who 


were, so far as blood is concerned, 
no different from the others, for the 
Irishman of the past century is made 
up of all the races planted in Ire- 
land. Armstrong, Morgan, Maxwell, 
Reed, Knox, Clinton, Montgomery, 
Wayne, Lewis, Thompson, and Ir- 
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vine, who were of Irish birth or par- 
entage, generals in the Continental 
army, or Stewart, Blakely, and others 
who had distinguished themselves in 
the navy, were as thoroughly Irish as 
Sullivan, whose mother’s name was 
Brown, or Barry, who came from the 
centre of the ‘‘ English pale.’’ If the 
descendants of the Saxons who had 
settled in Scotland became Scotch, 
why cannot the offspring of the same 
people Ireland become 
Irish? This thought is worthy of 
consideration for those who can see 


settled in 


objects but from one standpoint. 

Nearly historian in 
New Hampshire claims that the peo- 
ple who came here from Ireland be- 
fore the beginning of the nineteenth 


century were of Scotch origin, and 


every town 


to quote one of their eloquent advo- 
cates, ‘‘they were English in tongue, 
Irish in nothing,’’ or to use the words 
of another, bears a name as 
‘The ‘ Scotch- 
Irish’ were different from the Irish 
in blood, language, morals, and re- 
ligion,’’ and this statement was made 
with the presumption that the Scotch 
were of Saxon origin. 

But right here is where they differ 
from all standard writers of works 
devoted to the early history of the 
two countries, Ireland and Scotland, 
and the Scots them- 
selves, who glory in their Gaelic an- 
cestry. 


who 
Saxon as Muldoon: 


as well from 
A Pan-Celtic gathering of 
the Scots residing in the Dominion 
of Canada was held in Toronto last 
September. There were present rep- 
resentatives of nearly every name 
borne by those who came here from 
the north of Ireland, yet they sang 
the praises of their Gaelic ancestors, 
their Celtic origin, and the inscrip- 


tions hung around the walls of the 
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banqueting room were in Gaelic, 
among them the famous Irish ‘‘ Cead 
Millafaultha.’’ A full account of 
this meeting, copied from the Toronto 
Globe, was published in the Concord 
Evening Monitor the same month. 
That there are Americans of the same 
opinion as to the origin of the Scotch- 
Irish, the following extract from an 
address delivered before the annual 
Scotch-Irish convention a few years 
ago, by Alexander McClure of Phila- 
delphia, is evidence. There is to- 
day no better-informed writer on this, 
or any other subject, than this vet- 
eran newspaper man, in whose veins 
runs the same Gaelic blood. He 
said: 

‘* Some of our more thoughtful his- 
torians or students of history will pre 
tend to tell you when the Scotch- 
Irish race began. 

“T have not heard even our Scotch- 
Irishmen who have studied the ques- 
tion do the subject justice. No such 
race of men could be created in a 
generation; no such achievements 
could be born in a century. No such 
people as the Scotch-Irish could be 
completed even in century after cen- 
tury ; and while you are told that the 
Scotch-Irish go back in their achieve- 
ments to the days of John Knox, 
John Knox lived a thousand years 
after the formation of the Scotch-Irish 
character began. It was like the 
stream of your western desert that 
comes from the mountains and makes 
the valleys beautiful and green and 
fragrant, and then is lost in the sands 
of the desert. Men will tell you that 
it disappears and is lost. It is not. 


After traversing perhaps hundreds of 
miles of subterranean passages, for- 
gotten, unseen, it is still doing its 
work, and it rises again before it 
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reaches the sea, and again makes 
new fields green and beautiful and 
bountiful. It required more than a 
thousand years to perfect the Scotch- 
Irish character. It is of a creation 
single from all races of mankind, and 
a creation not of one people nor of 
one century, nor even five centuries, 
but a thousand years of mingled 
effort and sacrifice, ending in the 
sieges of Derry, were required to pre- 
sent to the world the perfect Scotch- 
Irish character. If you would learn 
when the characteristics of the 
Scotch-Irish race began, go back a 
thousand years beyond the time of 
John Knox, and find that there was a 
crucial test that formed the men, that 
perfected the Scotch-Irish character 
after years and years of varying con- 
flict and success, until the most stub- 
born, the most progressive, the most 
aggressive race in achievement was 
given to the world. Let us go back 
to the sixth century, and what do we 
find? We find Ireland the birth- 
place of the Scotch-Irish. We find 
Ireland foremost of all the nations of 
the earth, not only in religious prog- 
ress, but in literature, and for two 
centuries thereafter the teacher of the 
world in all that made men great and 
achievements memorable. For two 


centuries, the Irish of Ireland, in 
their own green land, were the teach- 
ers of men, not only in religion, but 
in science, in learning, and in all 
that made men great. She had her 
teachers and her scientists, men who 
filled her pulpits and went to every 
nation surrounding; and it was there 
that the Scotch-Irish characteristics 
became evident which afterward made 
them felt wherever they have gone. 
Those Irish were teachers of religion, 
and yet as stubborn for religious free- 
dom as were the Scotch-Irish. 

‘*Catholic, they often refused obe- 
dience to the Pope. They were men 
of conviction; they were men of 
learning. They were the advanced 
outposts of the progressive civiliza- 
tion of that day, and the cardinal 
doctrine of their faith, down deep- 
set in the heart, was absolute reli- 
gious freedom, and they even com- 
bated the Vatican in maintaining 
their religious rights.’’ [Colonel 
McDowell, of Virginia, said in the 
same convention that when the Scots 
came to Ireland after the Reforma- 
tion, they but returned to their old 
home.] With this eloquent extract, 
the introduction of the American- 
Irish Historical society to the public 
is concluded. 
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BRINGING WATER FOR THE WOMEN FOLKS TO WASH. 
By Clara Augusta Trask. 


In the days when I was young, and all the world seemed made for me, 
And life was one long round of joy, and I was glad and free— 

When I lived upon the farm high-perched upon the breezy heights, 
Where eagles screamed in hoarse discord, and winged their dizzy flights— 
The days were full of sunshine warm, the nights were sweet with sleep, 


And I brushed the dew-drops from the grass with bare and restless feet. 


I liked to fish the leaping brooks for fish I hoped were there, 

I liked to climb the highest hill to seek the spruce gum, where 

The pointed firs and spruces laid their tops against the sky, 

And the flying squirrels brought their stores when winter time drew nigh, 
And when the maples shed their blood, what joy it was to tramp 


The crunching snow, and gather sap, and bring it to the camp! 


But I dreaded, oh, I dreaded, when Monday was at hand, 

And Father roused me early, with the autocrat command— 

‘* "Tis time to stir yourself, my lad! Be lively, now, I say, 

When I was young, boys did n't doze the forenoon all away! 

Get up this minute, and come down—say? Don’t you hear me, Josh? 


Get up, and draw the water for the women folks to wash! ”’ 


Oh, the old well ’neath the branches of the sycamore’s green shade, 
With its mossy curb and sloping sweep a charming picture made— 
And the water, clear, pellucid, at the bottom cool and dim— 

But it needed lots of muscle to draw it to the brim; 

And, as slowly I went outward, sharp I heard the cry of—‘“‘ Josh, 
Hurry up, and bring the water for the women folks to wash! ’’ 


Oh, the floods of water that it took to make those garments clean! 

Oh, the weary pails and pails I dragged across that back yard green! 
Oh, how leaden crawled the sluggish hours from half past five till nine, 
When those diabolical ‘‘ white things’’ were swinging on the line! 

And sometimes, now, I hear in dreams, the voice that called me, ‘‘ Josh, 
Get up, and bring the water for the women folks to wash! ’’ 




















GEORGE 
By Henry 

HE life of George Wash- 
ington Armstrong has 


caught and 
much sunshine. 


reflected 
He is 

a widely known, highly 

respected, and eminently useful citi- 
zen, an affable, unassuming, and yet 
very important factor in the round of 
momentous affairs. He is one of 
those discerning philosophers who 
has found the world a fact rather 
than a fancy, and has gone to work 
cheerfully and legitimately to make 
the best of it. He is a thorough- 
ly cultured, wholesome, handsome, 





sound-hearted gentleman, a genial, 
ideal, of the old 
school of small beginnings, patience, 
persistence, rounded and honorable 
success. Not that he is in the ‘‘sere 
and yellow leaf,’’—far from it, for 
old age is a relative term, and such 
men as George W. Armstrong never 
grow old. 


up-to-date man 


In years, he is only sixty- 
one, but in varied experience a thou- 
sand, and he has an inestimable fund 
of native good sense, bigger even 
than his very considerable material 
wealth, acquired with the most com- 
mendable industry, devotion, and en- 
terprise. 

Biography is prone to find her 
favorites amongst what are some- 
times styled the higher callings,— 
the pulpit, the law, literature, and 
politics,—but the upright, broad- 
gauged, practical business manager 
is an essential column of support in 
the arching temple of our compre- 
hensive civilization. Scientific and 
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Robinson. 


classical learning are only the super- 
structure. Around this pillar of 
strength cling and cluster all the 
vines of poesy and fine art. The 
men who produce things and move 
things are the giants of priority and 
power. They are the rightful mas- 
ters of mankind. 

It is said of Bonaparte that he was 
the idol of common men, because he 
had in transcendent degree the qual- 
ities and powers of common men. 

George W. Armstrong came of a 
proverbially sturdy and resolute race, 
a worthy people,—modest, plain, pre- 
possessing,—whose instincts, voca- 
tions, and aspirations were honorable, 
a sterling ancestry capable of true 
heroism, with a generous spirit of 
self-sacrifice, and yet with a force 
and determination of character sug- 
gestive of moral grandeur. 

Had Mr. Armstrong ransacked the 
universe in search of the most desira- 
ble place in which to be born, he 
would have chosen Boston, Mass., 
where he first saw the light, Au- 
gust 11, 1836. Such, however, was 
the original association and is the 
present relationship between the two 
states, and such are Mr. Armstrong’s 
properties and interests and his at- 
tachment for the people in the Gran- 
ite state, where he has his attractive 
summer home, on our own Winni- 
pesaukee, and where the hills and 
dales, lakes, and streams, have for 
him such an enthusiastic infatuation, 
that we are glad to have acceded to 
us the right, in common with our sis- 
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ter commonwealth, to be especially 
proud of his charming personality and 
to be benefited with the public in gen- 
eral by his commendable usefulness. 
Indeed, Windham, N. H., had 
been the ancestral home of his fam- 
ily since 1722, or before, when his 
migrating ancestor, Charter Robert 
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Armstrong of Londonderry, N. H., 
first landed on American shores. 

In the romantic Lowlands of Scot- 
land, near the English border, lived 
the historic and powerful clan, Arm- 
strong, for many fleeting centuries, the 
entertaining story of which has been 
graphically told by Hon. Leonard A. 
Morrison, in an early number of this 
magazine. Offshoots of this clan, 
during the seventeenth century, 
joined the Ulster plantation in Ire- 
land, and, later, one of them, Robert 
Armstrong, appeared here in New 
Hampshire. On this side, Mr. Arm- 
strong is of Scotch blood. On his 
mother’s side, he is a direct descend- 
ant of a brother of the Pilgrim gover- 
nor, Edward Winslow, of the Ply- 
mouth colony. 

The names of his parents were 
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David Armstrong, who married Ma- 
halia Lovering. The former was a 
native of Windham, N. H., who be- 
came a resident of Boston in 1825, 
and worked at ship-building until 
1850, when he became sick, and died 
in 1851, leaving only a very small 
estate. Miss Lovering was a native 
of Loudon, N. H. 

George received his 
education in the pub- 
lic schools of his na- 
tive city, Boston. He 
was a bright pupil at 
the “Old Hawes Gram- 
mar,’’ of which he still 
entertains many pleas- 
ant memories. Of its 
‘*association’’ he has 
been president, and 
continues an influen- 
tial and active mem- 
: ber, and a contribu- 
at Centre Harbor, ‘OF financially to its 

support. 

The school life of Mr. Armstrong 
was clouded by the illness and death 
of his parent, and his active contin- 
uous business life began of neces- 
sity when he was only fourteen years 
of age, and for many years he main- 
tained a brave, unflinching, and ex- 
ceedingly creditable struggle against 
the current of events. He was well 
equipped, however, with a robust 
physique, a happy disposition, a re- 
markable resolution, an indefatigable 
courage, an integrity that never has 
been tarnished, and a wonderful te- 
nacity of purpose which has charac- 
terized his whole career. 

He was a penny-postman in South 
Boston in 1850. ‘This was when the 
boy found himself without anybody 
to provide for him. He could go to 
school no more, but must work, as 
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other boys worked, for a liv- 
ing. He made up his mind 
that he could deliver letters 
and other things to people. 
This was long before the 
days when a man in Boston, 
on his way home in the even- 
ing, could drop a letter in a 
little red box attached to an 
iron pole, on a corner of a 
city street, and drink his cof- 
fee at breakfast next morn- 
ing while he reflects that a 
man in New York is reading 
his létter at his breakfast. Some- 
body suggests that it was perhaps in 
those days that George Armstrong 
conceived the notion that people 
would be glad to have things carried 
to them even more promptly, and that 
they would be willing to pay for the 
delivery, for in after years he be- 
came rich in conducting an extensive 
project of this kind. 

His next business venture was that 
of a newsboy, and to this day he is 
pleased to be recognized as the ‘‘ vet- 
eran newsboy,’’ and it is safe to say 
that there is not a newsboy in any 


city or running on any railway train 
in the United States, who knows the 
story of the early life of Mr. Arm- 
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strong, who is not his warm admirer, 
champion, and friend. 

He was first employed on the South 
Boston Gazette, the Sunday News, 
and his field was especially along the 
sidewalks of State street. This was 
in 1851. He also had charge of 
filing the papers in the Democratic 
reading-room in Congress square. 
This and his State street work occu- 
pied his time until the spring of 1852, 
when he became a railroad newsboy 
under George Bailey, who controlled 
the business of the old Boston & 
Worcester road. His work began at 
five o'clock in the morning and ended 
at nine in the evening. His daily 
time of service was greater than now, 
although at present his, 
as employer, is the 
greater responsibility. 

An acquaintance of 
Mr. Armstrong _ tells 
the story that not long 
ago, when he was 
traveling on a crowded 
train, he fetched some 
water to a thirsty wom- 
an, who meeting him a 
few weeks later remind- 
ed him of the incident 
by him forgotten. She 
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complimented him on his skill as a 
water boy, and his wife, who was 
near, said nobody should wonder at 
his skill,—it was forty years before 
that he had started in the business, 
being the original ‘‘ water boy’’ of 
the railroads. 

In the capacity of newsboy on the 
road, Mr. Armstrong remained nine 
years, rendering faithful service. In 
1861, he left the newspaper route be- 
tween Boston and Worcester, and 
was employed in the dining-room in 
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after two months at the brake, he 
was promoted to be baggageman. 
This is one reason why Mr. Arm- 
strong has so strong a sympathy for 
the large class of employés that have 
to do with baggage. At the expira- 
tion of a second two months he was 
again promoted, this time to a con- 
ductor’s berth, and the trials, troub- 
les, tribulations, and triumphs of a 
conductor he will remember always. 
He held the position one year, or 
until July, 1863. 





Miss Ethel and Master Robert Armstrong. 


the Boston station of the road until 
spring. Thus he obtained practical 
experience in a railway restaurant, 
and it is undoubtedly true that he 
was as loyal to his duty then as he 
was before and has been invariably 
since. But he was a young man, 
and desiring to do a man’s work, he 
secured a situation as brakeman on 
the same road over which he had 
traveled so many years. Thus it 
may be seen that Mr. Armstrong has 
something in common with every 
brakeman in the land. 

His advancement was rapid, and 


His love for the newspaper business 
had not deserted him, and this year he 
bought a half-interest in the business 
which he had helped build as a boy. 
The proprietor at the time was H. L. 
Whiting; the enterprise had grown 
to considerable magnitude. In 1870, 
he succeeded to the entire business, 
and added to it the dining-room in 
the Boston station. 

In 1865, he bought King’s express 
business, which was confined to the 
Boston & Worcester road. He im- 
mediately changed its name to Arm- 
strong’s Transfer, and began the 
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work which the new name implied. 
With two coaches and a Berlin car- 
riage, he transferred between the 
Boston & Worcester station and the 
railway stations at the North end of 
the city. Railway baggage was con- 
veniently checked from one station 
to another, with other features for 
the accommodation of persons who 
journeyed by railroad. Passenger- 
coaches became valuable adjuncts to 
the fast-growing system. 

In 1882, he organized the Arm- 
strong Transfer company, and be- 
All New Eng- 
land realizes the capacity and facility 


came its president. 


of this wonderful system, its prompt- 
ness, efficiency, correctness, and free- 
dom from friction. 

In 1869, Mr. Armstrong bought 
the news business of the Fitchburg 
railroad, and, 877, extended it 
over the entire Hoosac Tunnel line. 
In 1875, he extended his restaurant 
and newspaper the 
Eastern road, being proprietor of the 


in I 


business over 


dining-rooms and news-rooms in Bos- 
ton, Mass., Portsmouth and Wolfe- 
H., Portland, 
Me., and at Springfield, Pittsfield, 
Palmer, and South Framingham, on 
the Boston & Albany. Later, he 
acquired control of these departments 
over the entire line, and over the 
whole system, with only few excep- 
tions, of the Boston & Maine. The 
news department of the Fitchburg 
road, the restaurants and news bus- 
iness of the Boston, Revere Beach 
& Lynn road, and the restaurant 
business over part of the Old Colony, 
were afterward united to his rapidly 
broadening territory, which now in- 
cludes hundreds of miles of railway 
lines, in various directions, being one 
of the best managed and equipped, 


borough Junction, N. 
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as well as one of the largest com- 
panies in the service of the public. 

Mr. Armstrong has copied from no 
other system, and his methods of 
conducting all branches of work are 
simple and original. He is uniformly 
courteous, and requires the same 
courtesy from his employés to the 
great public upon whom he depends 
for custom. His employés may be 
found almost everywhere, and their 
number runs up into the hundreds in 
the express, newspaper, and dining- 
room branches of his comprehensive 
management. 

While Mr. Armstrong is one of 
the busiest of busy men, he never- 
theless finds time to give attention 
to many things outside his regilar 
work at the head of the great con- 
cern of which he is the originator 
and founder. He is a director as 
well as an owner in various corpora- 
tions, including different large rail- 
road companies. He has read wide- 
ly in general literature, and exercises 
a very scholarly taste in his selection 
of books, of the merits of which and 
their authors he is an uncommonly 
good judge. He also has a fond- 
fine appreciation of 
statuary, paintings, and other works 
of art. 

He is a superior converser, a very 
entertaining companion, and an affec- 
tionate friend, who has drawn many 
hearts to him ia lasting regard. His 
early friends are still his friends, and 
many of them are of high standing 
and influence. 

With an impressive presence, he is 
sweet-tempered, gentle, and graceful ; 
one of his missions in life seems to be 
to be friendly with everybody. No 
better type, no higher standard of a 
business man can be found in New 
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England, or one more public-spirited 
or with a finer sense of honor. 

He is not what might be called a 
club man, although he belongs to 
several associations, being a life 
member of the Bostonian society, 
and a member of the Beacon society 
of Boston. He is affectionately de- 
voted to his family, and it is at his 
own hearthstone that he takes the 
greatest pleasure. On December 
10, 1868, he married Miss Louise 
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line, Mass., where he with his accom- 
plished wife and unmarried children 
live on a very pretty estate, it being 
one of the wealthiest and loveliest 
suburban towns in the United States. 

Mrs. Armstrong’s father, Dr. Reu- 
ben Greene, is the well-known phy- 
sician of Boston, who retired from the 
active practice of his profession four- 
teen years ago, and now devotes him- 
self to the care of his real estate, di- 
verting himself now and then with 
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Marston, of Bridgewater, N. H. She 
died, February 17, 1880; and on De- 
cember 12, 1882, he married Miss 
Flora E., daughter of Dr. Reuben 
Greene, of Boston. His children are 
Mabelle, born February 21, 1870; 
Louise, born October 22, 1871, died 
December 22, 1876; Ethel, born 
June 7, 1884; George Robert, born 
December 10, 1888. Mabelle mar- 
ried Frank Edward Shepard, their 
home being in Denver, Col. 

Mr. Armstrong resided in Boston 
till 1875, when he removed to Brook- 


authorship, being a clear and origi- 
nal thinker, and a strong, lucid 
writer. He is also the father of Dr. 
Frank E. Greene of Boston and of 
our own Col. J. Alonzo Greene of 
Long Island, on Lake Winnipesau- 
kee, where he and his brother, as 
well as Mr. Armstrong, have valuable 
estates, and who have done much to 
beautify and improve the country. 
Mr. Armstrong may be seen almost 
daily, through the summer season, 
about his grounds at ‘‘ Gilnockie,’’ 
his elegant resort at Centre Harbor, 
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consulting with his men, in building 
roads, erecting and repairing build- 
ings, giving the same attention to 
detail that has marked his whole ca- 
reer. It is not an infrequent thing 
to see him on the quarter-deck of the 
steamer Mount Washington,—not in 
the pilot-house, but chatting with, the 
captain, each giving his opinion to 
the other, as to how far a certain 
buoy may be out of place, or where a 
new warning signal should be located, 
his analytical and discerning mind 
being never at rest in its concern for 
the welfare of others. Only little, if 
anything, escapes his sagacious ob- 
servation, and whether as newsboy, 
or baggageman, or conductor on the 
train, or railroad manager and mag- 
nate, or proprietor of the news and 
dining branches at passenger stations 
throughout New England, or in his 
family circle, he is the same consid- 
erate, sympathetic, superior man, 
that has won the highest respect and 
regard, not only from those who hold 
him near and dear, but from the 
great traveling public whom he has 
served so long and so faithfully. 

Miss Ethel, the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Armstrong, is an intelli- 
gent girl, of agreeable temperament 
and prepossessing manners. Her 
brother, Master Robert, is a lively 
and interesting lad, in whom is cen- 
tered much of hope and promise. 
They attend the. public schools at 
Brookline, and Mr. Armstrong is a 
champion of the public school system. 
When he was a public school boy 
himself at Boston, the month of Au- 
gust was then given for a vacation, 
and his mother was wont to send him 
to their old home in New Hampshire 
to spend it, and it was then that he 
learned to delight in the scenery, to 


enjoy the invigorating atmosphere, 
to love the people whose friendship 
and esteem he has ever since cher- 
ished. His mother, a noble old lady, 
is a member of her son’s family, be- 
ing now eighty-seven years of age, 
but with her cultured intellect un- 
clouded, and in a wonderful physical 
preservation. 

The ease and grace with which 
Mr. Armstrong meets those who have 
occasion to call upon him have caused 
much favorable comment. He pos- 
sesses a happy union of faculties, a 
thorough knowledge of human na- 
ture and of its possibilities and worth, 
born of long experience and hard 
knocks. He is tolerant, conserva- 
tive, kindly in his opinions, and 
charitable in his estimates of his fel- 
low-men. In his presence, while one 
feels perfectly at home, there is a 
consciousness of a great reserve pow- 
er, a fertility and resource far be- 
yond the average individual; but his 
great genius is his capacity for con- 
centration, for work, and his grand- 
est forte in life has been his fidelity 
to the interests of his employers, his 
persistence in doing well whatever he 
has in hand. But existence for him 
is far from being monotonous, the 
swinging of a door to and fro on its 
hinges, for he has a versatility of in- 
tellect, an adaptation to society, an 
appreciation of wit, humor, and anec- 
dote, a fondness for romance, which 
have relieved the tedium and broken 
the monotony of large business re- 
sponsibilities. By an admirable reg- 
ularity of habit, he has been enabled 
to carry the great stress upon him, 
with a calmness of spirit, a complai- 
sance of mind, a mental and physical 
equipoise worthy of universal emula- 
tion. 
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Centre Harbor, from Garnet hill 


CENTRE 


HARBOR. 


By Clarence Fohnson. 


** Should you go to Centre Harbor, 
As haply you sometime may, 
Sailing up the Winnipesaukee 
From the hills of Alton Bay, 


‘** Into the heart of the highlands, 
Into the north wind free, 
Through the rising and vanishing islands, 
Over the mountain sea, 


* To the little hamlet, lying 
White in its mountain fold, 


Asleep by the lake, and dreaming 
A dream that is never told.” 





The Whittier Pine. 


Whittier. 


HOULD you go to Centre 
Harbor to-day you will 
find ‘‘ the little hamlet,’’ 
‘‘ white in its mountain 





fold,” still dreaming, only 
semi-conscious of the toiling, strug- 
gling world vaguely known to exist 
beyond the hazy veil which softens 
the distant view across the beautiful 
lake. You probably would not sail 
‘‘from the hills of Alton Bay,’’ 
but by steamer from The Weirs. 
Having gone to Centre Harbor, you 
would soon insensibly yield to the 
influence of the peaceful somno- 
lency which seems to pervade every 
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nook and cranny of the 
place, and join in the 
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: sweet sleep, the sooth- 
' ing dream, which bring 
rest alike to weary mus- 
cles and overwrought 
brain. The only break 
in the quiet of the ‘*lit- 
tle hamlet’’ is when the 
steamer from The Weirs 
comes puffing and snort- 
4 ing to the dock, and de- 
livers her load of pas- 
sengers and baggage 
and freight. On these 
occasions there is a sort tidied ak tae eis Cats 
j of half awakening. Na- 
: tives and summer boarders appear at 
: the wharf to welcome the coming and 
speed the parting guests; and then 
the steamer goes on its noisy way, 
/ and the incident is merged into the 
‘ ‘*dream that is never told.’’ 
All this makes Centre Harbor the 
: ideal resort for the city workers. 
) Here is rest, absolute rest, where 


the shriek of the locomotive is never 
heard, where the electric trolley 
never slays the unwary, where the 





Centre Harbor in 1842. 











Across the Lake, from Senter House. 











The Moulton House. 


hum of the factory is unknown, but 
where Nature at her best is on every 
hand to solace, to cheer, to rehabili- 
tate. Here the shattered nerves in- 
sensibly regain their tone, and health 
and vigor come while you dream. In 
your dream are visions of delightful 
sails on the lake, of bathing in its 
clear water, of strings of black bass, 
of drives through shady roads, midst 
scenery so grand that it seems en- 
chantment rather than dreamland, 
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and last, but not least, of 
a pleasant, kindly, hos- 
pitable people. 

O city folk, shake from 
your feet the dust of pave- 
ment, leave behind you 
the crowded thorough- 
fares, the superheated 
masses of stone and 
brick, the never-ending 
lines of trolley cars, the 
heavy carts rattling over 
cobble pavements, the 
endless noises which dis- 
tress you by day and rob 





The Congregational Church. 


you of sleep at night,— 
leave these far behind 
you, go to Centre Har- 
bor, in the ‘ 
highlands,’ 
time forget the troubles 
and vexations of life in 


heart of the 


’ 


and for a 


that region of almost 
perfect peace. 

Centre Harbor is not 
sleepy and dreamy from 
old age, nor are there 
any signs of decay or 
deterioration. The dwel- 
ling-houses are all kept in 
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good repair, the grounds 
are neatly cared for, and 
the many summer cot- 
tages add a pleasing 
variety to the general 
architecture. The de- 
lightful conditions _ re- 
ferred to by the poet are 
the result of location 
and environment. The 
silent grandeur of lake 
and mountain scenery 
has had its inevitable 
effect on the charac- 
teristics of the people. 
In a business sense, the town is 
alive, for its business is the care of 
summer visitors, and its very quiet 
and somnolence are among its chief 
attractions. Centre Harbor is really 





Steamer Mt. Washington 


youthful, as towns go, 
for though its first set- 
tler, Moses Senter, came 
here in 1763, it was not 
incorporated as a town 
until December 7, 1797, 
and its first town meet- 
ing was held on March 
12, 1798. It was set off 
from New Hampton, the 
location of the present 
village having been 
known as ‘‘ Centre-har- 
bor’’ for some years 
previous to its incorpo- 
ration. 








The Senter House. 


The first petition for incorporation, 
made in 1788, was signed by Benning 
Moulton and fifty others, but was not 
granted. The signers of the second 
and successful petition were Ezekiel 
Morse, C. Sturtevant, John Pain, 
John Hawkins, Chase Robinson, Jesse 
Sturtevant, John Sturtevant, Hosea 
Sturtevant, Amos Pain, Jr., Stephen 
Hawkins, John Knowles, A. B. 
Glines, Nehemiah Lee, Benning 
Moulton, Daniel Page, Moses Morse, 
Hugh Kelsea, Joseph Kenney, Dan- 
iel Norris, Robert Kelsea, James 
Tebbetts, Caleb Towle, Perez Sturte- 
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The Currier Cottage. 








Red Hill, from the Meredith Road. 


vant, James Little, W. 
Robinson, W. Pain, Wil- 
liam Berry, Jonathan 
Robinson, Joshua Pain, 
Jeremiah Towle, Pelham 
Sturtevant, Joseph Moul- 
ton, J. M. Pain, Abel 
Morse, Moses Kelsea, 
Smith Cram, Joshua Nor- 
ris, Benjamin Sturtevant, 
John Pain, Jr., Isaac 
Morse, James Towle, 
Wadleigh Cram, Joseph 
Senter, E. Chamberlain, 
C. Hawkins, Stephen 





The Sheafe Cottage. 


Kenney, Amos Pain. 

There has been some con- 
troversy as to the proper spell- 
ing of the word ‘‘Centre’’ and 
its derivation, some contend- 
ing that it shouid be ‘‘ Sen- 
ter’s’’ harbor, from the name 
of the original settler, instead 
of ‘‘Centre’* harbor, from the 
fact that it is the centre of 
three lake harbors, Moulton- 
borough harbor being on the 
east and Meredith harbor on 
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the west. The late Hon. Isaac W. 
Hammond of Concord, who was con- 
sidered an authority on state histori- 
cal matters, prepared a paper on this 
subject, which was printed in the 
GRANITE MONTHLY, of February, 
1881. After a learned and exhaus- 
tive discussion, he concludes as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ First, that there was a land- 





ing on the lake called Centre Har- 
bor some years before the town was 
set off, and so called be- 
cause it was the centre of 
three harbors; second, that 
the town took the same 
name when it was incorpo- 
rated . . . ; third, that 
the gentleman who en- 
grossed the act of incorpo- 
ration was not guilty of the 
sin of ignorance a 
The present writer does not 
contend that the dispute is 
settled by this conclusion 
of Mr. Hammond, for the 
champions of ‘‘Senter’s’’ 
are probably of the ‘‘same 
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opinion still,’’ only much more so. 
There is no doubt, at any rate, that 
Mr. Moses Senter of Londonderry 
was the original settler, and that 
with his wife and family he braved 
and overcame all the trials and pri- 
vations of a frontier existence. 

For many years before the con- 
struction of the Boston, Concord & 
Montreal railroad, Centre Harbor 
was an important point of travel, 
being the half-way station on the 
once well-known Concord and Frye- 
burg stage route. The old tavern oc- 
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cupied the site of the present Moul- 
ton House, and many tamous men 
enjoyed its hospitality while en route 
to or from the mountains. In those 
days probably two thirds of the 
mountain travel came this way. 
The trip from Concord to Fryeburg, 
eighty-four miles, was made in one 
day, which was then considered re- 
markably good time. The stage 
route was for many years owned by 
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owned the tavern at Centre Harbor, 
on the site of the present Moulton 


Jonathan Moulton, who also 


House. In 1848, the tavern was 
purchased by his brother, John H. 
Moulton, and was kept by him until 
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1860, when he was succeeded 
by his son-in-law, Mr. S. F. 
Emery, its present proprie- 
tor. In 1868, the house was 
remodeled and enlarged, and 
later other enlargements and 
additions were made, result- 
ing in the present commo- 
dious structure. The house 
has always retained its old- 
time popularity both for 
transient guests and sum- 
mer boarders. For the en- 
couragement of forestry, it 
may be said here that in 
front of the Moulton House 
is a row of stately elms, among the 
finest shade-trees in the town, which 
have been set out by Mr. Emery dur- 
ing the past thirty-eight years. 

The Senter House is one of the 
largest and finest summer hotels in 
New Hampshire, and is second to 
none in point of location and sur- 
roundings. Built ten years ago, it is 
modern in- design and equipment, 
combining elegance and comfort in a 
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This 
Samuel Senter, son 
of the original settler, Moses Senter, 


marked degree. is the 


Senter House. 


new 


made his house on the farm now 
known as the Coe place, a sort of 
wayside inn some seventy-five years 
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ago. Then he built a small house 
on the site of the present tennis 
court, and ‘‘ kept tavern’’ there for 
some years. He was succeeded as 
landlord by his son-in-law, John Coe, 
and he in turn by his son, Curtis S. 


HTARBOR., 
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Woodbine Cottage, C. H. Sanborn, 


proprietor; Locust 
Kelsea, proprietor ; 
Mrs. B. F. Kelsea, proprietor; Bay 
View House, Mrs. G. N. Emery, 
proprietor; Fairmount Cottage, Mrs. 


Cottage, B. F. 
Brown Cottage, 





A Bit 


Coe, who sold out to G. W. Gilman 
and James L. Huntress. Later, Mr. 
Huntress became sole proprietor, and 
under his management the Senter 
House was of the most 
popular and profitable summer hotels 
in the state. After his death, his 
and sons continued to run 
the house until it was destroyed by 
fire in 1887. 


made one 


widow 


The present splendid 
structure was built by a stock com- 
pany in business of 
1888, and has since been conducted 
by various managers. Its present 
landlord, Mr. Charles B. Turner, has 
had much experience in the business, 


season for the 


and is making such a success that 
with the return of prosperity the Sen- 
ter House promises to be one of the 
most frequented resorts of the state. 

Besides the hotels there are many 
smaller boarding-houses, where city 
visitors fare as well, if not so luxuri- 
ously, as at the more pretentious es- 
tablishments. Among them are the 
Cambridge house, kept by R. D. 
Green, whose guests are mainly from 
Cambridge, and 


Mass., vicinity ; 


of 


Shore. 


M. J. Ames, proprietor; Mountain 
View House, M. J. Goodwin, pro- 
prietor; Maple Cottage, A. S. Moul- 
ton, proprietor; and cottages where 
boarders are taken, kept by Mrs. 
A. M. Charles Green. 
All of these have fine grounds, are 
neatly kept, and are filled each sea- 
son with desirable guests. 

Many wealthy city people own cot- 
tages in Centre Harbor, and others 
rent them for the season. Among 
these are Mr. George W. Armstrong, 
whose cottage ‘‘Gilnockie’’ is re- 
ferred to in another article in this 
number; the ‘‘ Sturtevant farm,’’ for- 
merly Whittier’s summer home, and 
now occupied by Dean George H. 
Hodges and family, of Harvard Uni- 
versity; ‘‘ Pine Hill,’’ Josiah Sturte- 
vant’s place, where Rev. Mr. Gicen- 
leaf of Somerville, Mass., occupies a 
cottage; Guy E. Cram’s farm, Cen- 
tre Harbor Neck, near Squam lake; 
the old Sutton estate, now owned and 
occupied by J. A. Grant and family, 
of Everett, Mass.; ‘‘Alpine Park,’’ 
where M. K. Kendall of Everett, 


Graves and 
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Mass., and A. W. Berry of Peabody, 
Mass., own and occupy fine cottages ; 
**Pinecroft Cottage,’’ occupied by 
F. E. Stevens, the well-known edu- 
cator of Brooklyn, N. Y.; ‘‘ The 
Briars,’” owned and occupied by 
John D. Bates of Boston, and noted 
for its deer park, fish pond, etc. All 
of these cottages are well built and of 
modern architecture, while many of 
them are very elaborate and costly. 

The only business of importance in 
the town, aside from summer visitors, 
is the Goodrich Brothers’ sawmill, 
and the general stores of Morse & 
Stanley and F. L. Towle. The for- 
mer is the old established business 
place, Mr. Frank H. Morse having 
been connected with it for twenty- 
five years. The present partnership 
was formed eight years ago, since 
which time the business has con- 
tinued to be very prosperous. Mr. 
Towle has been proprietor of the 
other store about a year, although it 
has been 
years. 

The Congregational is the only 
church in town, the present edifice 
having been built in 1838. The 
membership at that time numbered 
eleven persons, viz.: Moses Morse, 
Jeremigh Towle, Ward C. Sturte- 
vant, Dorothy Sturtevant, Olive 
Emery, Anna M. Batchelder, Lu- 
cetta Sturtevant, Lavina S. Coe, 
Lois Morse, Sally T. Paine, and 
Caleb Towle. Among the present 
membership of sixty are several de- 
scendants of the original founders. 
Since its establishment in 1838, ser- 
vices have never been suspended, 
and the church continues its prosper- 
ous and useful work under the direc- 
tion of its present pastor, Rev. J. A. 
McKnight. 


established four or five 


HARBOR. 


The schools of the town have 
been systematically managed, and 
although the number of pupils does 
not warrant the establishment of a 
high school, yet the opportunities for 
a substantial English education are 
not lacking. The Centre Harbor 
Library association, established in 
1890, now circulates 800 volumes, fur- 
nishing a great addition to the edu- 
cational facilities, as well as lighter 
reading to while away spare hours. 

The only secret society in town is 
Winnipiseogee Tribe, No. 25, Im- 
proved Order of Red Men, Charles E. 
Goodrich, sachem, which has about 
fifty members. The organization is 
strong and prosperous, and occupies 
a commodious 
hall. 


yn . . 
The amusements of summer visi- 


and well-appointed 


tors are many and enticing; boating 
on the beautiful lake, catching mag- 
nificent strings of black and 
other fish, playing lawn tennis on 
the splendid courts, driving over the 
shady roads, visiting other near by 
resorts, attending hops and lawn par- 
ties; and when tired of all these, sit- 
ting quietly on the broad veranda, or 
lounging in the inviting hammock 
under the 


bass 


trees, and passing the 
hours in silent communion with Na- 
ture, and in lazy, contented intro- 
spection. So calm, so peaceful, so 
beautiful is it during the long sum- 
mer days, that at Centre Harbor even 
the most active intellect may emu- 
late the example of an old friend in 
Weare, who declared that he some- 
times ‘‘ went for weeks at a time and 
never thought nothin’.’’ You do 
not have to think while at Centre 
Harbor. You only have to be com- 
fortable and contented, hungry and 


happy. 











WINNIPESAUKEE. 
By George H. Evans. 


Smile of the Great Spirit, oft to thee 
My heart in longing turns to see 

Thy rocky shores, and bending willows, 
And sunny calms, and heaving billows ; 
And oft on mem'ry’s pictured scroll, 
Clear-graven stand thy moods of soul. 


I see thy waters, clear and bright, 

Fling back to sky Aurora’s light, 

Or mellow lie, as the day grows old, 

In purple haze and streak of gold, 

And calmer and more restful yet, 

When ‘neath thy hills the sun has set, 
And shadows o’er thy bosom glide, 

Like phantom ships on mystic tide, 

And moonbeams shimmer in dreamy spell 
On every gently murmuring swell. 


Then, weary with the day’s toilsome care, 

I fain would seek thy peace to share, 

And drink deep drafts of renewing life, 

And patience and hope in daily strife, 

And from the strong, deep calm thy depths within, 
New strength to work, and wait, and win. 
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By Adjutant Luther Tracy Townsend. 


: CHAPTER XI1V.—Continued. 


Il, Attack at Springfield Landing. , cepeiag - wae tie landing place 

' for the various supplies intended 

Springfield Landing is six orseven for our troops who were then besieg- 
miles distant from the nearest point ing Port Hudson. 

to Port Hudson, and was somewhat At the time of which we are writ- 

further from General Banks's head- ing, early in July, there were im- 
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mense quantities of quartermasters’ 
aud commissary stores, ammunition, 
and medical supplies piled along the 
shore of that landing, awaiting trans- 
portation. 

For the purpose of protecting those 
supplies, the men of the Sixteenth, 
commanded by Captain Hersey, to- 
gether with the One Hundred Sixty- 
second York, were detached 
from the main army, and Captain 
Hersey was appointed provost mar- 
shal. 


New 


Confederate scouts, though appear- 
ing at no point in large numbers, 
constantly had been hovering along 
the road between the Landing and 
Port Hudson, which ran for a larger 
part of the distance through a well- 
wooded and deserted country. The 
Confederate colonel, J. L. Logan, a 
bold and dashing officer, was raiding 
in our rear and doing no little mis- 
chief. In his report to General John- 
son, he said, ‘‘I will range around 
through the country, and whenever 
an opportunity offers, will strike the 
enemy.”’ 

Still, an attack by Logan at Spring- 
field Landing was hardly expected, 
and certainly had not been provided 
for. Accordingly, on July 2, at nine 
o'clock in the morning, our men 
were treated to a genuine surprise. 
Indeed, for a few moments there was 
consternation among them. A regi- 
ment of Texan rangers, sometimes 
called ‘‘ bush whackers,’’ under com- 
mand of the Confederate Colonel 
Powers, numbering from two to four 
hundred, though seeming to our 
startled men to number several thou- 
sands, without a moment’s warning 
dashed in among our troops, taking 
temporary possession of all supplies. 
They came from the southwest, and 
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with such boldness that the men on 
the picket line, belonging to the One 
Hundred Sixtv-second New York, 
supposed at first that they were our 
own cavalry. 

Not a shot was fired by our men 
until they had been surrounded. As 
soon as the mistake was discovered, 
the colonel of the One Hundred 
Sixty-second New York with a reso- 
lute effort attempted to rally his men, 
but all to no purpose, at least so far 
as getting them into shape to repel 
the attack was concerned. 

But his courageous efforts and 
energetic commands appear to have 
been of important service, for the 
Confederates, fearing that the New 
York men were being ordered into 
position to cut off their retreat, and 
suffering somewhat from the men of 
the Sixteenth, who after the first sur- 
prise had begun to fire upon them, 
escaped almost as suddenly as they 
had come upon us. 

In Colonel Irwin's report to Gen- 
eral Banks we were gratified to find 
this acknowledgment: ‘‘ The pro- 
vost guard, commanded by Capt. 
A. J. Hersey, Sixteenth New Hamp- 
shire, made a fight from behind the 
levee and drove the enemy ff, kill- 
ing three, including a captain, and 
wounding five of their number. Cap- 
tain Hersey’s loss was three wounded, 
three prisoners, and one missing.”’ 

The enemy remained within our 
lines scarcely mure than twenty min- 
utes. They set fire to a large quan- 
tity of clothing and garrison equi- 
page, but the bulk of the stores was 
saved. Colonel Logan’s report, sent 
to Richmond, that he had ‘ burned 
all the enemy’s stores, destroyed a 
hundred wagons, and killed and 
wounded a hundred and forty men,”’ 
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was of course a Confederate false- 
hood. The facts were, that they had 
taken but twenty-five prisoners, only 
three belonging to the Sixteenth, 
and they were released within a few 
hours. Only one of our men, Private 
Johnson of Company G, was killed. 

The audacity of that raid, the little 
damage donc, with the opportunity of 
doing much, the firmness with which 
our men (with two or three excep- 
tions) stood their ground, especially 
those of the Sixteenth, judging from 
Irwin’s report to Banks, and the pre- 
cipitate flight of the enemy are mat- 
ters of congratulation. 

We shall be justified, perhaps, in 
adding at this point another compli- 
mentary announcement made to Gen- 
eral Banks by General Irwin. It 
came about in this way: 

A few days after that attack, a 
detachment of dust-covered Federal 
cavalry under a dim light dashed 
into our lines at Springfield Landing. 
The contrabands under our charge, 
of whom there were almost a multi- 
tude, began the cry, ‘‘The rebs! 
The rebs are coming!’’ This was 
echoed by hundreds of others, and 
created a panic; there was a wild 
rush of negroes, teams, teamsters, 
and frightened soldiers. Speaking 
of that affair, Colonel Irwin in his 
report to Banks says, ‘‘At the bluff 
they were stopped by the bayonets 
of the Sixteenth New Hampshire, 
which formed with great promptitude 
behind the levee.’’ 


IIT. Defense of Fort Butler at Donald- 
sonville. 

It will be remembered by the 
reader that at the time the Sixteenth 
left Butte 4 la Rose, many of the men, 
being too enfeebled to proceed with 
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the regiment to Port Hudson, were 
left, some at Brashear City, others 
at Algiers, while the larger part were 
taken to New Orleans and placed in 
a roomy but not very inviting build- 
ing, that in former days had been 
used as a cotton press. 

Still, the men, having suitable food 
and fairly good nursing, and being 
protected from rain and malarial poi- 
sons, had really no grounds for com- 
plaint, and many of them, owing to 
their life-long temperate habits and 
their naturally vigorous constitutions, 
rallied, as they had at other times, 
surprisingly quick, and felt them- 
selves ready for service, though really 
far less qualified for it than they im- 
agined themselves to be. 

Not many days had passed after 
their arrival at New Orleans when 
there came a most pressing call for 
our men and other convalescents to 
go up the river to Donaldsonville, 
which was then threatened by the 
enemy, there being at the time no 
other available troops that could be 
had for its defense. Eighty men 
of the Sixteenth, as Comrade J. P. 
Heath, Company B, who was among 
the number, reports, answered the 
call. 

It ought to be said, however, that 
Comrade H. L. Johnson, of Company 
H, who also was among the number, 
thinks there were fewer of our men 
than the estimate of Comrade Heath 
indicates, and we rather incline to 
the opinion of Johnson. The exact 
number is perhaps of no material im- 
portance, though the number of the 
volunteers from our regiment, as com- 
pared with that from others, must 
have been large. 

Unfortunately, the roster made by 
Sergeant G. P. Cotton, of the Six- 
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teenth, to whom on leaving New 
Orleans for Donaldsonville was given 
the command of all the convalescents 
from the various regiments, cannot, 
since his death, be found, though 
every effort has been made to secure 
it. Comrade Johnson, after these 
many intervening years, is able to 
recall with certainty the following 
names : 

Sergeant, George P. Cotton; cor- 
poral, privates, 
Leonidas J. Avery, Charles G. Davis, 
James W. Cross, Nathaniel D. Farns- 
worth, Ranson Handy, Joseph P. 
Heath, Ezra F. Jonnson, Henry L. 
Johnson, George P. Jones. 

It is, perhaps, no matter of sur- 
prise, but it certainly is a matter of 


Lewis F. Davis; 


regret, that only these names of the 
men of the Sixteenth can be enrolled 
among those who defended that forti- 
fication. 
have said, is lost, and most of the 
men are long since dead. 

Donaldsonville is on the Mississippi 
river, at the confluence of the La 
Fourche bayou, and is about equi- 
distant from Port Hudson and New 
Orleans. Owing to its location, it 
figured, first and last during the sev- 
eral campaigns in Louisiana, as a 
place of considerable strategic impor- 
tance. 

Quite early in the war it was de- 
termined by the Federal authorities 
to fortify it, and accordingly a fort 
was built and named Fort Butler in 
honor of Gen. Benjamin F. Butler, 
whom the people of the Southwest 
hated more intensely than they did 
any other, because he was disposed 
to handle well-known 
without gloves. 

The fortification was remarkably 
well built, and commanded the ap- 


The only full record, as we 


Confederates 
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proaches on all sides. Fort Butler 
had been garrisoned late in June, 
1863, by portions only, of two com- 
panies of the Twenty-eighth Maine 
under command of Major J. D. 
Bullen. 

Our convalescent recruits of the 
Sixteenth had been at Donaldsonville 
scarcely a week when the Confederate 
General Thomas Green, of Texas, a 
very clever leader and fighter, who 
had been raiding that part of Lou- 
isiana the reoccupation of 
Teche country by the Confederates, 
appeared in the rear of Fort Butler 
with his Texan 
rough clad, 


since 


troops, who were 


excepting those who 
uniforms of 
probably taken in 
Brashear City; but 
though roughly clad, these Texans 
were brave and resolute fighters. On 
the afternoon of June 27, under a 


flag of 


were dressed in the 


Union soldiers, 


their raids on 


truce, General Green de- 
manded an unconditional and imme- 
diate surrender of the fort. 

Major Bullen thereupon called to- 
gether the garrison, and, while they 
were standing about the flagstaff, 
asked whether the flag should be 
pulled down or left hanging. ‘‘It 
was one of the boys of the Six- 
teenth,” says Comrade Heath, “who, 
speaking for the rest, said, ‘ Never 
pull it down; let it hang!’ The 
Major then replied, ‘It shall hang 
there as long as there is a man of 
you left to defend it.’ ”’ 

Fortunately, at that juncture, a 
transport steamer from New Orleans, 
having on board a few officers and 
men who were returning to their 
regiments at Port Hudson, called at 
Donaldsonville. They were informed 
of the situation, and Major Bullen 
asked if there were any commis- 
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sioned officers on board who could 
be spared to assist in the defense of 
the garrison against 


attack. 


the expected 
ys 4 
Two lieutenants volunteered 
and the steamer departed. 

A few General 
Green was informed of the decision 
of the garrison. 


moments later 
He sent back word 
to remove the non-combatants imme- 
added 
will be taken.”’ 


diately, and ‘*no prisoners 


Five hundred of his men, mean- 
while, had volunteered to take the 
fort by storming it. They made the 
attack a little past one o'clock on the 
morning of June 28. 

The first assault was on the stock- 
ade at our left, and though we were 
exposed to the raking fire from the 
enemy's sharpshooters who were 
posted on the opposite side of the 
bayou, still the at that 


point gallantly cour- 


stockades 
were and 
ageously defended by our men, the 
larger number of whom were from 
the Sixteenth. 

The second attack, thirty minutes 
That assault 
was determined and fierce, but the 
position was heroically defended, the 
larger number of defenders at that 
point being from the state of Maine. 

It was in that attack that one of 
the lieutenants who, on the way up 
the river the day before, had volun- 
teered to stop over, was killed by a 
bullet through his neck, and the 
other one a little later was mortally 
wounded by a large shot that passed 
through his face, nearly severing his 
tongue; he was removed to New Or- 
leans that afternoon. 

In the fight Sergeant Cotton was 
hit by a bullet just over his heart, 
but his roll book deadened the force. 
The sergeant carried for some time 


later, was on our right. 
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the mark of the shot where the bullet 
struck; the bullet, together with his 
roll book, as evidence of his narrow 
escape, were frequently shown to his 
comrades and friends. 

While the second attack was in 
progress, some of our Sixteenth men 
who were almost too sick to keep 
their feet, showed, nevertheless, their 
fighting qualities, for without orders 
they crawled along the embankment 
to the position held by the men from 
Maine, and helped to defend that 
point from the enemy, who were do- 
ing their utmost to carry it. The 
firing continued until daylight, when 
it slacked for the most part, and the 
main body of the enemy apparently 
withdrew. 

During the fighting that night, as 
afterwards it was ascertained, some 
of the Sixteenth men had used from 
seventy to eighty rounds of ammuni- 
tion. 

The ill-fated Major Bullen before 
his death made the following report 
of that first day’s fighting: 

‘‘At half-past one a. m., June 28, 
our pickets were fired on by those of 
the enemy, and during their retreat 
the guns of the fort and those of the 
gunboat Princess Roval, under com- 
mand of Captain Woolsey, opened on 
the approaching enemy. But their 
forces moved steadily forward, and in 
a short time Captain E. B. Niel, to 
whom I had entrusted the defense of 
the left entrance to the fort, received 
a terrible fire from the enemy, who 
came up on the opposite bank of the 
Bayou La Fourche to a point where 
they could fire on his flank, which 
was wholly unprotected; but the 
gallant captain and his command 
endured the fire without wavering, 
and replied with vigor, which, with 
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the assistance of one of the guns of 
the fort, drove them back in disorder. 

‘‘Almost simultaneously with the 
attack on our left, the enemy made a 
vigorous assault in front of both en- 
trances of the fort with a large force. 
On the left they were bravely re- 
pulsed by Captain Neil. Captain 
Thompson, to whom I had given the 
defense of the right entrance, after a 
severe engagement under great dis- 
advantages and with a number many 
times exceeding his own, was com- 
pelled to the inner 
works, where the captain and his 
command with the greatest despera- 


withdraw to 


tion fought the enemy, who in large 
numbers had succeeded in getting 
within the outer works. 

‘‘During the hot fire on the left, 
Lieutenant Murch, of Captain Thomp- 
son’s company, was in command of 
one of the reserves and was ordered 
to support Captain Thompson, which 
he did with the greatest energy, and 
after an hour’s struggle was killed. 
Here Lieutenant 
severely wounded. 


also Perry was 

‘*My force was so small that the 
reserves had now to support Captain 
Niel, and now Captain Thompson, as 
the case demanded. After an en- 
gagement of three hours and a half, 
some twenty-five of the enemy at the 
left surrendered, and more than one 
hundred on the right. A majority 
of those who succeeded in getting 
within our outer works made their 
escape, leaving a little more than one 
hundred. 

‘“‘T cannot speak in terms of too 
high commendation of my gallant 
officers and men, who 
fought against so great a superiority 
of numbers’ with 
energy and endurance. 


my brave 


unaccountable 
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‘Of the enemy, we have buried 
more than fifty that we gathered up 
just without and within our outer 
works. Twenty-five of their wounded 
we found where we gathered up their 


dead. The remainder were borne 
away by the retreating forces. The 
number must have been large. Two 


deserters came in yesterday, and 
stated that the enemy acknowledged 
a loss of 500, killed and wounded.”’ 

Not long after completing this re- 
port, the major, who had incurred the 
displeasure of some of the men, was 
treacherously shot by one of his own 
Scott of 


Louisiana 


Private Francis 
First 
ment, who at the time was somewhat 
Scott 
was at once arrested and sent to New 


soldiers, 
Company F, regi- 


under the influence of liquor. 


Orleans, where he was tried and shot 
for his crime. 

General Green, finding that his 
500 volunteers were not sufficient to 
capture the fort, and enraged at his 
losses, massed his entire force, num- 
bering at that time nearly fourteen 
hundred men, and followed cautiously 
down the banks of the river in con- 
fidence of making the capture. 

But, fortunately for us, the very 
night on which the 
planned, one of the 


attack was 


Federal zun- 


boats, watching for a movement of 


that kind, discovered the where- 
abouts of the Confederates, and 
under cover of the fog got in position 
and gave them a _ broadside that 


caused a general stampede. 

Those of the enemy who were still 
in position to fight us, together with 
others who from time to time had 
joined them, finding that the main 
body of their comrades had retired 
during the night, waved a white flag 


at daylight. They were asked, 
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‘*What is 
‘*We 


were 


wanted ?”’ 
wish to 


and replied, 
surrender.’’ They 
required to lay their 
arms where they were. They then 
filed the fort gave their 
names. Though they did not know 
the fact, and it is well for us that 
they did not, 
more effective 


down 


into and 


yet they numbered 


than those to 
whom they had surrendered them- 


selves prisoners. 


men 


After looking about for a few mo- 
ments and seeing scarcely any troops, 
they asked, “ Where are your men?” 
‘*Oh, they are at breakfast; some of 
them have gone for water and others 
are secreted where they can fix Green 
if he makes another attack.’’ Those 
were falsehoods, but were told on the 
fallacious ground that in war all 
things are fair. 

There can be no doubt that if the 
weakness of the garrison really had 
been known, those not 


They had been 


men would 


have surrendered. 
completely fooled during the day and 
night by fictitious like 
‘Colonel Smith, move your 
regiment to the left and hold your 


commands 
these : 


fire till the enemy are in easy range.” 
‘* Colonel 
lookout and be ready with your com- 
mand to make an 


Littlejohn, keep a sharp 
assault.’’ Many 
such orders were given to regimental 
and company commanders who had 
no existence except in the imagina- 
tion of the Yankees held the 
fort and gave the commands. 
Fortunately, soon after the Confed- 


who 


erates had surrendered, a small gun- 
boat, Wo. 2, which formerly was the 
blockade runner, /’rincess Royal, came 
down the river and relieved us of our 
prisoners. Then our boys breathed 
easier, for up to that time they had 
been in mortal lest 


dread those 
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Texans, discovering the weakness of 
the garrison, would spring upon and 


disarm the guards, and have the 
fort and its defenders in their own 
hands. 


General Green’s plans meantime 
were unknown. ‘The fear was that 
he would return at any hour with 
perhaps an additional force, and if so, 
our men, though slightly reinforced, 
June 29, by men from the 
Twenty-eighth Maine and the Lou- 
isiana First, who compensated for 
the loss to our forces during the 
fighting of the previous day and 
night, could not seemingly have held 


a few 


out if there had been another assault. 
And what made matters still worse 
for us that had 
planted batteries on the river both 
above and 


was the enemy 
Donaldsonville, 
which quite effectually cut off all 
transport navigation unless attended 


below 


by gunboats. 

In that critical condition of affairs, 
our men from June 28 to July 9 were 
kept on duty almost continuously, 
day and night. They slept behind the 
entrenchments with muskets in their 
hands, and even cooked and ate their 
rations with their equipments on. 

And yet, strange and odd as it 
may than half- 
imprisoned 
troops on the morning of July 4 re- 
solved to the 
Accordingly, they arranged a protec- 
tion for the gunners and began the 
firing. 


seem, those more 


exhausted and almost 


fire national salute. 


With almost every discharge, the 
Confederates, who were lying right 
under the guns on the other side of 
the embankment, would utter their 
oaths at the patriotism of the 
‘‘damned Yankees’’ who were suffo- 


cating them with smoke and deafen- 
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ing them with the din of the cannon. 
The entire salute, however, was fired, 
which doubtless gave the impression 
to the enemy that we had an ample 
supply of ammunition left and plenty 
of strength to use it. 

It may well be questioned if the 
Confederate troops ever met such a 
determined resistance, coupled with 
so much out-and-out bluff as that 
which confronted them at Donaldson- 
ville. 

It was some time during that 
Fourth of July that the officer who 
succeeded Major Bullen as command- 
ant of the fort, expressed in the pres- 
ence of some of our Sixteenth boys a 
desire for certain information that in 
vain he had sought to obtain. 

One of the youngest of the number 
offered to make the attempt to secure 
it. The commander in reply chaffed 


the volunteer a bit, owing, perhaps, 


to his extreme youthful appearance. 
‘* What can you do?’’ was the ques- 
tion of the commander. ‘‘Anything 
you say,’’ was the quick reply. ‘‘I 
wish, then,’’ said the officer, ‘‘ you 
would find where General Green is, 
and what he is going to do.”’ ‘‘I 
will,’’ replied the boy. 

The commander scarcely expected 
that such a foolhardy attempt would 
be made, and dismissed the matter 
from his mind. The next morning 
very early the youthful soldier visited 
the officer’s tent with the information 
that Green was in a certain farm- 
house, giving the location, and that 
he was intending to attack the fort at 
one o'clock that day. 
laughed. The young soldier re- 
marked, ‘‘ Would it not be well for 
you to get ready ?”’ 

The officer studied for a moment 
the face of the boy, and became 


The officer 
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thoughtful. Shortly after the fore- 
going conversation, matters were put 
in readiness for an attack, and at one 
o'clock every available man was in 
Hardly that 
when doubtless 
had reasoned that at that hour the 
garrison would be easily surprised, 


position. had been 


done, Green, who 


suddenly appeared and began the 
attack. To and 
dismay, he found that our men were 


his astonishment 
fully prepared as if expecting the 
attack, and so successfully met it 
that he fell back to 
next to do. 


consider what 


That Six- 
teenth boy, of whom we have spoken, 


The facts were these: 


soon after his conversation with the 
commanding officer, and after dark, 
passed through our picket lines, and 
by a ‘‘piece of good luck,’’ as he 
says, though evidently by sheer dar- 
ing, discovered the farm-house where 
were stopping General Green and his 
staff. 

He hung about, and by creeping 
under fences, climbing trees, and by 
other that 
seem almost too incredulous for any 


devices and adventures, 
one to believe, obtained the desired 
information, and actually overheard 
the words of General Green while he 
was planning the attack for the next 
day, and among other things heard 
him say, ‘‘I will enter that fort if I 
have to cut my way with an axe.’’ 
Green probably, when using those 
words, had in mind the cutting of the 
upright that formed the 
stockade that greatly had bothered 
men in 
After getting this information, our 


timbers 


his the previous assault. 
young volunteer returned, passing 
through the enemy’s and our own 
picket lines, reaching the fort some 
time before daylight. 
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We would be glad to give the name 
of that youthful hero, of course now 


well on in years, but he has em- 


Norte The author desires suggestions or corrections fre 


£ 
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phatically requested the historian to 
withhold for the present its publica- 
tion. 


m any comrade of the Sixteenth or any other regiment. 


Conducted by Fred Gowing, State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


OVERWORK. 


By A. H. Campbell, Ph. D. 


This topic may suggest some very 


general questions which we shall not 


care to discuss in this paper. For 
example, Are we as a nation overwork- 
ing, or working under too great pres- 


Are 


overworking ; 


sure ? our professional men 


our business men: the 


fathers and mothers of the family? 


Questions of this character have a 
general interest, but the question we 
are to consider is: Is there overwork in 
the schools? As this question seemed 
too broad, and as a leading superintend- 
ent in an adjoining state has lately 
investigated one phase of this, “Are 
Our Teachers Overworked?” I decided 
to limit my investigations to the work 


of the pupils and to the public schools. 


The charge of overworking students 
is sometimes made against the special 
fitting schools for colleges, and often 
against Normal schools. 

I have in the past made many inves- 
tigations of such charges and never yet 
found one substantiated by fact; not 
one case of breaking down from over- 
work has been found to exist among 
students simply fulfilling the require- 
ments of the schools. I have known 
students to fail in their work and break 
down from the worry incurred in at- 
tempting to perform two years’ work in 
one, but the violation of physical laws 
was the primal cause, even in such 
cases. 


Students break down from attempt- 


‘Address before the Merrimack Valley Teachers’ Association,.at Nashua, N. H., May 1, 1897. 
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ing to save time for study which should 
be devoted to sleep, rest, or recreation. 
I have known students to fail physically 
because of starving the body to save 
expense, when boarding themselves, 
and from taking cold bites when they 
felt like eating, instead of having prop- 
erly-prepared meals at regular times; 
an expensive kind of economy, a waste- 
ful saving of time. 

It sounds very poetical to talk about 
burning the midnight oil, and forget- 
ting hunger, pain, and weariness in the 
thirst for knowledge, but it shows also 


a lack of common sense. It may be 


good sentiment, but it is poor policy. 
Nothing is saved by cheating the stom- 
ach of needed nourishment, or the brain 
and rest. Nature’s 


nerve of needed 


laws demand a 


and 
penalty for every violation. 
When 


matter what may be the cause 


are inexorable, 


any such failure occurs—no 
a hue 
and cry is raised against the school for 
overworking its students. 

Without indulging farther in generali- 
ties, I come to the special phase of the 
subject investigated,—the overwork of 
This 
topic may be still farther limited by 
leaving out of the account the rural 


children in our public schools. 


schools, in which the complaint of over- 
work of pupils is seldom or never heard. 
The 


shorter terms and brief time for recita- 


The reasons for this are obvious. 


tions preclude the possibility that teach- 
ers will overwork pupils, while the more 
healthful 

out-of-door 


environments and vigorous 


exercise tend to develop 
stronger constitutions in the country- 
bred boys and girls. 

As I did not wish to deal merely 
with generalities, or simply express an 
individual opinion, I decided to inves- 
tigate the matter as fully as the time 


would allow and to report the result of 
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my investigations. To this end I pre- 


pared a series of questions, as follows 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


PLYMOUTH, N. H. 

DEAR SIR: Please give your opinion in an- 
swering the following questions, and oblige by 
returning promptly. Yours truly, 

A. H. CAMPBELL. 


1. Are the children of your city overworked 
in the public schools ? 


> 


2. If so, what is the cause, and who is respon- 
sible for it? 


3. If not, why is the charge so often made 


against the schools ? 


4. How many cases of serious injury from 
overwork have come under your observation ? 
5. How large a per cent. of the so-called 
cases of overwork are due to worry? To the 
neglect of caring for bodily health? To out- 


side attractions—parties, late suppers, ete. ? 


6. Should children below the high schoo) 
study outside of school hours? If so, how 
much ? 

7. How many hours should high school stu 
dents work, including recitations ? 

Name. Position. Location. (Please make 


any further remarks below.) 


These I sent to superintendents, 
teachers, and physicians of New Eng- 
land, and of the larger cities in all 
of the States. I 
received all the 


cities of New England, and from many 


parts United have 


reports from larger 
others, a sufficient number from which 
to draw a fair conclusion in regard to 
The 


children 


the matter investigated. first in- 


quiry was: Are the over- 


Only 


ques- 


worked in the public schools? 


four affirmative answers to the 
tion have been received. 

Of the physicians who reported, three, 
only, said “ Yes,” and hold the board of 
education responsible. One decidedly 
modified his statements in answering 
later questions, for he writes that “ Eye 
strain and bad hygienic surroundings 


have the students’ 


with 
condition, and undoubtedly too much 


of the serious injury is ascribed to over- 


much to do 
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study.” “ Your 
tions open up a wide field of thought 


and investigation. 


Another says: ques- 
In a word, I would 
say that I believe a great many children 


of American families, who are well when 


they first attend school, break down 
somewhere in the course, by being 
pushed too hard in their studies.” The 


other physicians answered “ No.” 

Seventy-five per cent. of the superin- 
tendents answered this question with 
“No.” Tite 


answers with 


an unqualified others 


qualified thei such ex- 
think not,” “ Few, if 


“Not as a class,” 


pressions ws] 
any,” “The average 
pupil is not,” “ No, excepting in the col- 
lege preparatory course, for which the 
college is responsible.” The writer of 


this last says: “It is hardly possible 
to do in the high school in four years 
the work required in fitting for college. 
The course should be extended to five 
years.” Eighty per cent. of the teach- 
“No,” or “I- think 


Others qualified the negative with “not 


ers said not.” 


in general,” “only exceptionally,” “ ex- 
cepting a few in high schools.” One 
gave an unqualified “Yes,” and as- 
signed as the cause, “ poor teaching.” 


One superintendent of large experi- 
“ The 


seems to have disappeared around here. 


ence says: overwork insanity 
We cannot get our pupils to work as 
much as is good for their health.” 

A physician writes: “The system of 
examinations in 


York 


bad and is more responsible for the 
| 


our public schools 


(New and Brooklyn) is very 
complaints than the system of study. 
and 
with it 
that is responsible for much that is 


The 


There is a ‘cram’ and a rush 


feverish excitement connected 


called overwork. effect is bad, 
especially on girls.” 
A Boston teacher writes: ‘“ My be- 


lief, briefly stated, is that the teacher, 
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not the pupil, is the one who over- 
works, and must do so to make up for 


the lack of ambition in the average 
city child, as compared with the aver- 
age city committee. The teacher is 


the 
Some of the exces- 


ground between the upper and 
nether millstone. 
sive burden is due, I suppose, to recent 
enrichment of courses (but not of teach- 
ers) with no curtailment anywhere, and 
the day no longer than it has always 
been. The pupil is all right; he will 
always take good care not to cheat 
himself of any play time, or put in any 
work time, unless absolutely driven to 
it. The exceptions to this rule are, I 
take it, pretty rare anywhere, and in 


that special constituency with which I 


am familiar, would compare in fre- 
quency with the traditional angels’ 
visits.” 


The superintendent of the same city 
says: “If the children in the public 


schools of this city are overworked 


(which he does not believe to be the 
case generally), the teachers are the 
cause of such overwork, and are re- 
sponsible for it.” 

Another says: ‘“* My experience shows 
that those pupils are said to be over- 
worked by study whose parents require 
them to do no manual labor, but rather 
incline to do for them instead of asking 
them to do for themselves.” One says: 
“There are a few cases of overwork, 
for which the city is responsible in not 
having a competent medical inspector 
of schools.” 

The answers to the second question, 
“Tf so, what is the cause and who is 
responsible for it?” have been largely 
included in my report of the answers 
to the first. One teacher thus explains 
the situation: “ Parents do not coodp- 
erate with teachers to secure due appli- 


The ambitious 


cation from all pupils. 
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ones are allowed to do too much; the 
lazy ones are allowed to waste their 
time.” Another says there are two 
causes: “First, peculiar temperament 
of pupils—strain actually too great; 
second, outside work or interests, ¢. g., 
music, society—parents responsible.” 

The third question: “If not, why is 
the charge so often made against the 
schools?” called out the greatest variety 
of answers. 

About one half the teachers and su- 
perintendents claim that the charge is 
not made in regard to the schools over 
which they have supervision. 

A large number attribute the charge 
to “misinformation,” ‘ misapprehen- 
“jonorance of the school work 
on the part of the parents,” “for the 
want of a better excuse,” 


sion,” 
“as a con- 
venient scapegoat.” One teacher says: 
“The charge is made, I fancy, some- 
times as a scapegoat for the deficien- 
cies of children, and sometimes by par- 
ents out of pure ill will.” Another 
writes: “I think the charge is often 
made against the schools for the rea- 
son that one 
more than 


such case counts for 


a thousand cases in which 


children are not overworked.” Others: 


“ A growing laxity in parental authority 
and undue sympathy for thejr children.” 
One teacher says: “Teachers ask for 


too much, not expecting half. 
pupil tells outside how much he is 
expected to do; thus public opinion.” 

A superintendent attributes 
charge to unthinking and _indiscrimi- 
nating criticism. Recently in one 
study in one class in the high school, 
undue lessons were required and at 
once complaint against the whole 
school system was loud and frequent. 
A remedy applied to that one class 
stopped the talk. Another writes: 
“Mentally weak pupils are thus ex- 


The 


the 
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cused by their parents. All disgrun- 
tled citizens use the schools for such 
purposes. It lack of 


another : 


shows 
Still “Perhaps 
because people are more ready to be- 
lieve that the ill health of their chil- 
dren is due to something wrong in the 
schools than to their own folly.” 


home 
training.” 


Other 
reasons given are: “Children are not 
trained by their parents to consider 
school work the main business of school- 
days. The claims of school generally 


When the 


resulting backwardness overcrowds the 


give way to other claims. 


pupil, it is dishonestly attributed to too 
great demands of the school, instead 
of to the neglect of its legitimate de- 
mands. In the great majority of cases 
the charge of overwork lacks honesty 
or intelligence.” Another: “ Many par- 


whose children have to leave 


account of ill 


ents 


school on health, are 


inclined to ascribe that ill health to 
overstudy, the fact being that the chil- 
dren are unable to study on account of 
ill health, not that their health is poor 
because of overstudy; the ill health is 
usually due to other causes. Many 
children are indisposed to study, or 
are lazy: and many parents mistake 
that indisposition or laziness for a sign 
of ill health, and let their children drop 
out of school.” One says: “It is a fact 
that children get fatigued in school, but 
not from 


overwork. Such fatigue is 


due often to foul air, to mechanical, 
uninteresting teaching, and to lack of 
intermissions.”’ 

fourth ‘“ How 


many cases of serious injury from over- 


The question was: 
work have come under your observa- 
The answered 
“Yes” to the first question gives the 
number of cases that have come under 
his observation as thirty. He has 
taught school twenty 


tion?” teacher who 


above years. 
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The 


dren 


physicians who claim that chil- 


are overworked in the 
tell 


but 


public 


schools cannot how many cases 


they have had, ‘ Several,” 


“Usually one on hand,” “No means 


say 
of knowing,” “Thirteen in one year.” 
\ principal writes: “I think that some- 
thing like one out of ten of my pupils 
their minds to the 


use detriment of 


their bodies or their health.” Another 
one writes: “In all my experience of 


twenty-seven years, I do not recall a 
single experience of serious injury from 
overwork.” 

Two or three others say “Very few” 
one, “Not any, except to eyesight ag 
“Not 


report 


] 


while all others claim 


any.” 
“ Not 


“ Perhaps half a dozen 


Half of the physicians 
any’; one says: 


cases every year, and these as a rule 


have some physical defect as an exciting 


cause. ‘The neurotic cases are in the 


majority in children (particularly girls) 
from ten to fourteen years of age.” 
The others report “Very few cases.” 

Eighty per cent. at least of the super- 
‘None 


cent. 


visors report “ None,” or for 
several years”; 


“A few 


seven cases in fifteen years ”’ 


ten per report 


cases”’; one reports “Six or 
another, 
“ Two in twenty-three years.” 

The fifth question consisted of three 
parts: First, “How large a per cent. 
of the so-called cases of overwork are 


“To 
bodily health ?” 


due to worry ?” 


second, the ne- 


glect of caring for 
third, “ To outside attractions— parties, 
late suppers, etc. ?”’ 

There is perfect agreement with all 
parties investigated in placing the main 
responsibility for the so-called cases of 
overwork in the schools 


upon some 
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one or all of these agencies combined. 
There is great diversity of opinion as 
to which should carry the lion’s share. 
The larger burden is generally ascribed 
to the outside attractions—parties, late 
add 


music and other mental work, with the 


suppers, etc., to which several 
outside strain accompanying social en- 
tertainments and church festivals, in the 
performance of which the school chil- 
dren are depended upon for the bulk 
of the work. With several, “ Laziness 
or a dislike for study” is appointed to 
bear a portion of the responsibility. 
One says: “Ten timeS as much harm 
is done by worry as by overwork.” 

The prevailing opinion, I find, varies 
of the com- 
munity and the principles upon which 


with the social customs 
the school system is organized. 

In those places where the gaining of 
an education is considered the essential 
and legitimate business of school chil- 
dren, very little complaint is made of 
the “outside attractions.” Wherever 
promotion depends upon rank obtained 
by written examinations, and the qualli- 
fications for graduation are determined 
is the 
cause assigned for most of the physical 


in the same manner, “ worry” 


breaking down of pupils. 

One only of those writing ascribed 
the majority of cases of ill health in 
pupils to neglect in caring for the 
body; all others assigned to this cause 
a small per cent. of the cases. 

It is very probable that the system 
of physical examinations and oversight 
of the health of pupils by competent 
physicians on boards of health has had 
much to do sickness 
caused by neglect of bodily health. 


in diminishing 


ry 





WILLIAM L. FOSTER 


Judge William Lawrence Foster was born in Westminster, Vt., June 1, 1823, 
and died at Rye beach August 13. He studied law at Harvard and began its 
practice at Keene, removing to Concord in 1853, and there residing until his 
death. During Polk’s administration, he was postmaster at Keene, from 1849 to 
1853 clerk of the state senate, and for several years prior to 1856 state law re 
porter. In 1869, he was appointed a justice of the supreme judicial court, and in 
1874, upon the remodeling of the judiciary, was made chief justice of the circuit 
court. ‘T'wo years later, when another change was made, he was appointed one of 
the seven justices of the supreme court, and retained that position until 1881, 
when he resigned. In 1862 and 1863, Judge Foster was a member of the legisla- 
ture; since 1884, one of the United States commissioners for New Hampshire ; 
from 1879 to 1887, a trustee of the state library, and for many years the president 
of the board of trustees of the city library. As regards style of composition, 
Judge Foster’s opinions were the finest ever delivered in New Hampshire, and 
will long be regarded as models. 


JOSEPH SHATTUCK 


Joseph Shattuck was born in Blackburn, England, February 10, 1849, and died 
by his own hand in Nashua, August 14. He was a manufacturer of confection- 


ery, but was most prominent as a Mason, having attained the thirty-third degree 


in that order and having held the most important offices within the gift of the 
order in this state. 
LUTHER G. JOHNSON. 


Luther G. Johnson was born in Concord, November 13, 1813, and died at 
Minneapolis August 12. He was one of the founders of Minneapolis, starting the 
first furniture factory in the northwest at St. Anthony Falls in 1854. Later, he 


was engaged in general trade in that city. 


DR. N. R. MORSE. 


Dr. Nathan Ransom Morse was born in Stoddard, February 20, 1831, and was 
educated at Tubbs academy, Washington, and at Amherst college. He studied 
medicine at Harvard and the University of Vermont, and practised in Salem, 
Mass., from 1865 to the time of his death, August 5. He was professor of dis- 
eases of children in the medical department of the Boston University from 1874 
to 1879, and was one of the founders of that institution. He was secretary of the 
Massachusetts Hospital Medical society during 1878-79; edited Volumes IV and 
V of the society’s transactions; and was its orator in 1874. 
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GEORGE 5S. HALE 


George Silsbee Hale was born in Keene, September 24, 1825, and was edu- 
cated at Phillips Exeter academy and Harvard university, being graduated from the 
latter institution in 1844. Studying law in the Harvard law school, he was ad- 
mitted to the Suffolk bar in 1846, and from that date to the time of his death, 
July 27, practised his profession in Boston. He was counsel for the Worcester 
railroad and later for the Boston & Albany, and devoted himself largely to equity 
and trusts. He was president of the city council of Boston in 1863 and 1864 and 
was a delegate to the international arbitration commission of 1896. He was for 
several years president of the American Unitarian association, and was also prom- 


inent in other organizations on various lines. 


DR. W. H. W. HINDS. 


Dr. W. H. W. Hinds was born in Chichester, August 1, 1833, and died at Mil- 
ford July 29. He was an army surgeon in the Twelfth and Seventeenth Massa- 
chusetts regiments and since the war had practised at Milford. He had been a 
member of the legislature and of the state senate, and was prominent in secret 
societies. 

CHARLES S. TURNER 
Charles S. ‘Turner, a native of Bethlehem, died at Worcester, Mass., August 8. 


He entered the railroad business when 21 vears of age, and was soon made gen- 


eral agent of the railroad line and steamboat company with offices in Worcester. 
He remained in that position for fifteen years, and then became superintendent of 
the Worcester & Nashua Railroad company, which office he held for sixteen 
years, when he was made president of the consolidated Worcester, Nashua, & 
Rochester Railroad company. He retired from active service after four years, 


and since that time he had lived quietly in Worcester. 


JUDGE S. W. ROLLINS. 


Judge Samuel W. Rollins was born in Somersworth, April 11, 1825, and died at 
Meredith July 25. He was graduated from Dartmouth in the class of 1846, and 
was admitted to the bar in 1849. He practised his profession in Farmington and 
\lton for three years each, and in 1855 came to Meredith. He was county solici- 
tor for five years, and assistant United States assessor for ten, and judge of pro- 
bate for twenty-two years. 
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